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Our fair readers will turn over their albums a great while, before they 
light upon any compliment so pretty as the following, by the old Poet 
Carew. 





LIPS AND EYES. 
In Celia’s face a question did arise 
Which were more beautiful, her lips or eyes ; 
““ We,” said the Eyes, ‘ send forth those pointed darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts.” 
“From us,” replied the Lips, ‘‘ proceed those blisses 
Which lovers reap by kind words and sweet kisses.” 
Then wept the Eyes, and from their springs did pour 
Of liquid oriental pearl a shower : 
Whereat the Lips, moved with delight and pleasure, 
Through a sweet smile unlock’d their pearly treasure, 
And bade Love judge, whether did add more grace, 
Weeping or smiling pearls in Celia’s face. 





What we next select is no fiction or flattery, but a true type of the 


balmy influence of woman's spirit upon the moral world, in converting its | 
thorny and rugged wilderness into a blissful paradise, by the same author. 


A PRAYER TO THE WIND. 
Go, thou gentle, whispering wind, 
Bear this sigh; andif thou find 
Where my cruel fair doth rest, 
Cast it in her snowy breast ; 
So, inflamed by my desire, 
It may set her heart on fire. 
Those sweet kisses thou shalt gain 
Will reward thee for thy pain.— 
There perfume thyself, and bring 
Allthose sweets upon thy wing; 
As thou return’st, change by thy power 
Every weed into a flower ; 
Turn each thistle to a vine, 
Make the bramble egiantine ; 
For so rich a booty made, 
Do but this and I ain paid. 





Here is a song by the same, true and beautiful after its kind—and what | 


more can be sought for in Poetry ! 
UNFADING BEAUTY. 
He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle iLoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 





We add the following, hy a modern Poet, much in the vein of Carew. 
LINES TO AN INDIAN AIR. 
BY SHELLEY. 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright : 

I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 

Has led me—who knows how 1— 
To thy chamber-window, sweet ! 


My heart beats loud and fast, 
Oh, press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last. 








QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER MINISTERS. 
| [That our readers might possess the clearest knowledge of the actual 
position of the present Ministry in England, with a perfect understanding 
of ali the circumstances that attended their late resignation, and the real 
causes that prevented the formation of a Conservative Ministry by Sir 
Robert Pecl, we have condensed an article from the pen ef a vigerous 
writer, and given it a place in our columns. Though evidently written by 
a Conservative partisan, and embodying some bitterness of expression, 
there are manifold evidences of truth in every paragraph. To record the 
truth being the only object cf our admitting into our sheet discussions on 
foreign politics, we take great pleasure in having it in our power to 
lay before the readers of the Corsair so able and clear an exposition of 
facts. 

After detailing circumstances and events already familiar to our readers 
the writer proceeds to consider the question at issue in its relation, Ist, 





| To the conduct of Sir Robert Peel; 2d, To the conduct of the Mel- 
| bourne Cabinet ; 3d, To the prospects of the country and the Conserva- 
tive cause.] 

I. Of the conduct of Sir Robert Peel we most firmly believe, that in 
every mind capable of understanding the simplest statement of facts, of 
weighing the clearest case of evidence, or of feeling the plainest principles 
of honesty or honour, only one opinion can by possibility be entertained. 
The office of Prime Minister of England has net been sought by that 
eminent man through any factious course of public policy, or any insidious 
arts of private intrigue. On a great constitutional question he asserted, 
in the House of Commons, the privilege of maintaining against ministers 
his own conscientious opinion, and he prevailed on all but a bare majority 
of the national representatives to adopt his views. The ministry thought 
proper to consider the result of that discussion asa decisive proof 0 
they were not possessed of the confidence of the House of Commons. 
They did more—they acknowledged it as a proof that they were not pos- 
sessed of the confidence of the country. They avoided a resort to the 
proper and only means by which the nation might be appealed to against 
the determination of its representatives. They resigned, and their resig- 
nations were accepted ; a proceedmg which unequivocally indicated that 
they were unable longer to conduct the government with advantage, either 
to the country or the crown. It is needless to say that every such resig- 
nation must be assumed to be a necessary step; and that no ministry can, 
without folly or guilt, resign without necessity the trust which they have 
undertaken, more particularly on a sudden notice, and in a critical condi- 
tion of public affairs. ‘The demise of the Melbourne Cabinet became in 
this manner necessary, and in this manner took place ; when, of course, it 
lay with her Majesty to entrust the formation of a new cabinet to such 
person as she might think deserving of the confidence de to a first minis- 
ter. For whom did she send—for whom was she advised to send by Lord 
| Melbourne himself? For the Duke of Wellington, the leader of the Con- 
| servative party in the House of Lords. By that illustrious person she 
was advised to send for Sir Robert Peel, the leader of the same party in 
the House of Commons; and the advice so given was accepted. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was sent for and intrusted with the task; a task at all times im- 
' portant, and at the present time peculiarly arduous and responsible. If 
Sir Robert Peel was to accept the trust devoived upon him, it was his 
duty, not to his own personal feelings, but to the country which he was to 
govern, to the Crown which he was to serve,to make his ministry as 
powerlul and efficient as the constitution would permit him. We have 
seen enough of the mischiefs and miseries of weakness and vacillation, to 
teach us that what the country wanted was a stable and steady govern- 
ment ; an? uo statesman was bound or entitled (for in this matter right 
and obligation go together) to omit any legitimate precaution to ascertain 
and to demonstate that he was possessed of as much of the royal confi- 
j,dence, and secure of as much of the royal support, as would enable him, 
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without doubt or difficulty on that head, to make a trial of his principles | 


and plans. 

Let us see, then, what arrangements, beyond those of the Cabinet it- 
self, a minister in Sir Robert Peel’s situation would naturally contemplate. 
At first sight, it seems to have occurred to all, that, in reference to the 
ladies of the household, every thing would adjust itself as a matter of 
course, and nothing but sad experience could have convinced us that a 
difficulty was possible, such as that which has arisen. On the one hand, 
no man who could ever be supposed worthy of the situation of minister, 
would trouble his head about mere maids of honour, or think of interfer- 
ing as to mere personal friends. On the other hand, no one of honourable 
feelings, or with a sense of common decency, could dream that such per- 
sons as Lady Normanby or the Duchess of Sutherland would either be 
expected to remain, or would submit to do so, if they were requested. 
There never was an instance in which the questions that could arise as to 
the household was was likely a priori to create so little dispute. One part 
of the case was so clear, and the other so trivial, that nothing but the most 
perverse ingenuity, or the most desperate intrigue, could excite the slight- 
est difference of opinion on the subject. 

Take the instance of Lady Normanby as a test of the principle ; will | 
any human being on the outer side of a lunatic asylum pretend to enter- | 
tain adoubt that Sir Robert Peel’s expectation of her removal was not | 
only reasonable and just, but that a permission for her to remain under his || 
administration would have been an act either of the merest folly or the | 
basest meanness? The wife of the ex-Colonial Secretary, whose Jamaica | 
scheme had been the occasion of the change'!—the wife of the ex-ex-| 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whose government had been the object of an | 
alleged attack but a fortnight before, and was still the subject of a search- 
ing scrutiny !—the wife of a rival aspirant to the very office of prime 
minister !—this lady to seek or to consent to remain a real or suspected | 
spy on the proceedings of a hostile administration, was scarcely credible ; | 
but if such want of delicacy, such utter degradation on her part, or ra- | 
ther, let us say in justice to her, on the part of her husband, was a possible | 
thing, it was an additional reason why it should not be suffered to take 
place. Almost the same thing may be said of the sisters of Lord Mor- | 
peth. The very idea of such ladies continuing about court, not as friends | 
or visitors, but as official persons, in privileged, and indeed compulsory at- 

| 
| 
| 


tendance on the Queen’s person, was utterly absurd, and essentially in- 
compatible with the formation of a ministry formed on the very dis- | 
placement of the political party to whom those ladies were so closely 
allied, and by whom, be it observed, they had been appointed to their situa- 
tions. 

Can any man say that Sir Robert Peel was not entitled to expect that 
those ladies would cease to hold office if he was to be prime minister! 
He was entitled to expect it as atest of confidence; he was entitled to 
‘demand it asa source of strength. It was not, perhaps, necessary that 
the Queen should confide at all in Sir Robert Peel. It was not, perhaps, 
necessary that she should call in the aid uf the Conservative party. But 
it was impossible, if she had not been badly and basely advised, that she 
should confide in him to the effect of making him her minister, without 
confiding in him to the full extent which that character reasonably re- 
quired ; it was impossible that she should continue to appeal to the Con- 
gervative party to form a government, unless she was resolved to give them |, 
fair play against their self-displaced opponents. ‘The continuance of suci 
appointments in the household was a manifest contradiction to the course 
which her Majesty was, by Lord Melbourne's advice, pursuing at the time. 
If Ladies Normanby, Sutherland, and Burlington, were, at all hazards, to 
remain about court, no new minister ought to have been selected, to whom 
their continuance would be reasonably objectionable. If a person of Sir 
Robert Peel’s party, and in his position, was to be chosen as minister, the 
removal of those ladies was implied as a sine gua non. 

The proposition that we have now been maintaining is so self-evident, 
that any direct contradiction to it has scarcely been hazarded by the minis- 
terial party in the late discussion. The proposition must be considered 
on abstract principles, and as involving a general rule. It cannot be de- 
cided in one way for a Whig administration, and in another for a Tory || 
one. It cannot be one thing at one time, and another thing at another. 
It involves two questions,—one of fact, and another of principle, both of 





determine to appoint an individual as minister, must give him all the powers 
| which are necessary for his acting without embarrassment or disadvantage, 
in so far as her court is concerned. If she is to repose confidence, she 
/must not do it by halves, but must be prepared to follow it out to the 
full and legitimate extent to which, in reason and fairness, it can be 
urged. If that confidence is not to be fully given, it ought not be offered 
at all. ° 

The truth of this principle is, indeed, so manifest to common sense, that 
, the Whig party have found it wholly impossibl@ t@tonfine their defence 
| to such untenable ground as its direct and downright denial. They have 
| tried to rouse the country to take their part upon a totally different footing 
/—on the allegation that Sir Robert Peel insisted that the whole ladies of 
the household should be removed. It is true that this defence of the 
ministerial advice has been, in appearance, relinquished by the ministerial 
leaders, and admitted to rest on an erroneous impression; but it is not 
| yet abandoned by the main body of their underlings or followers, and it 
| becomes necessary for us, therefore, not to accept as a concession, but to 
| demonstrate as a proved fact, that it is, and ever was, wholly false and 





| groundless. ‘ 

The grave allegation to which we refer, rests exclusively on the author- 
ity of the Melbourne Cabinet. It is contradicted or rendered incredible by 
the following important article of evidence :— 

1. It is contradicted by the express declaration of Sir Robert Peel, that 
he never contemplated any sweeping change in the female part of the 
household, or any other control over it, than such as might relieve him from 
the embarrassment and humiliation of retaining about the Queen the imme- 
diate connexions of the ex-ministers. Sir R. Peel’s deciaration of his in- 
tention in this respect, is confirmed by the concurrence of every one of his 
political friends to whom it was communicated. 

2. It iscontradicted by the whole probabilities of the case. It is most 
unlikely that any minister, in the infancy of his power, and even while 
it was scarcely in embryo, would run counter to his sovereign’s wishes, 
by making a demand so sweeping, so unusual, and so unnecessary. It is 
impossible, indeed, that her Majesty could ever have entertained an 
impression of that nature, unless she had been induced to adopt it, both by 
the strongest present persuasions and the grossest previous calumnies against 
the Conservative leaders on the part of those about her. 

3. It is contradicted by the whole conduct of the parties. A demand 
by Sir R. Peel of the nature alledged, would have been harsh and extreme, 
according to any view of the question. According to the Whig view, ac- 
cording tothe tone of all their organs and dependents, it would have been 
insulting and despotic. If such an insulting and despotic demand had 
been made, what would have been, what perhaps ought to have been, the 
answer! ‘The proposition thus insisted in is so unwarrantable and unbe- 
coming, as to make it impossible for her Majesty to hold further communi- 
cation with the individual who made it.” But this is not done. The pro- 
position, whatever it was, was so far entertained as to become the subject 
of consultation and deliberation with the Cabinet; and an answer was re- 
turned by the Queen, upon advice given to her, not breaking off the nego- 
tiation, but merely adhering to her own view, and leaving Sir Robert Peel 
to proceed with the task committed to him, if he chose to do so, under 
the restraint so imposed. 

Further, if Sir Robert Peel had made an excessive demand, but was 
still to be intrusted with the formation of a ministry, the proper answer to 


_ be returned to him was, not an absolute refusal of all that he was supposed 
to have asked, but a refusal only of that part of it which was inadmissi- 
‘ble, and a concession of the remainder. It should have been said :—‘‘ You 


have asked the dismissal of the whole household; that is unreasonable, 


and will not be granted. But, if you are to be minister, you are entitled 


to the removal of the late rninisters’ near relatives ; that is reasonable, and 


you shall have it... This was not done; and therefore it must be held 
that no part even of Sir Robert Peel’s alleged demand, or supposed de- 
_mand, was deemed admissible. The objection was not to the extent of the 


demand, but to any demand whatever that touched the female part of the 


household, even in its most obviously objectionable parts. 


But, finally, the question of fact now at issue, is set at rest by the writ- 
ten evidence onthe subject. On the one hand, the letter of the Queen, 
though worded by her advisers in vague and somewhat general terms, is a 


them, luckily, of very easy decision. _Ist, Is it possible, in point of fact, \ complete proof that Sir Robert Peel’s propesal was not understood to go 
that the character of the female officials in attendance on the person of a \ beyond the ladies of the bedchamber. On the other hand, the letter of Sir 
Queen-regnant, may become a source of weakness and embarrassment to Robert Peel to the Queen, on resigning his commission, professes to con- 
Se aueaeaaMteE ee tagtee wall costa 1s Gadlien cflce Tio dome | on “okie the tavety bad bon’ Coben ol RARE Or menes Ut te 
sO, is a minister enti x s | on which the treaty had been broken off. places the matter of the 
not receive, that degree of control over the household which will remove | household appointments on this explicit footing—that, while Sir Robert 
the sources of weakness and embarrassment thence arising ? We believe | Peel required merely the removal of somE of the ladies, the Queen was 
there is no one so blind as not to see tha: the first of these questions must } advised to retain them ALL. Nothing can be more clear than this expla- 
be answered in the affirmative ; and if this be done, the same must follow | nation of the point of difference given in that letter—nothing was more 
by necessary inference as to the second. We believe we might go fur- | important than this part of the statement as affecting the relative position 
ther, and say that every minister is ge vneeged for the whole officers = | of the parties. ae could more imperatively call for contradiction if 
he either appoints or allows to remain about the sovereign’s court. e || it was untrue—nothing could be more conclusive if it remained uncon- 
cannot entertain a doubt that the minister who would either place or per- || tradicted. It is one of the plainest principles of evidence, that with re- 
mit improper persons to remain about the Queen-regnant, especially when i ference to oral communications, to which there are no witnesses, the re- 
that Queen is young and inexperienced, would be directly responsible for cord of what has passed, stated in correspondence by one party, and un- 
his conduct. It is not necessary to argue the case here on that footing ; | controveried by the other, must be held as, in all material points, fixing 
but the supposition brings out the principle, and the existence of a respon-| the facts. It is needless to add, that even if there had been a previous 
sibility, in any such cases, implies a right of control in all. misapprehension, this statement by Sir Robert Peel must be held to hav 

Let it not be supposed that we are in the slightest degree disputing the || cleared it up, and to have placed the question on its true basis. 

wer of the Queen to nominate her ministers. So far from doing so, we | According, then, both to the real and the written evidence on the sub- 
admit it in its fullest extent, and place our argument on that very basis. ject, the question in dispute was, whether, in respect to a household con- 
It is perfectly in the Sovereign’s power to give or withhold her confidence |! sisting partly of the nominees and near relatives of the retiring ministry, 
as she pleases. She may appoint to office whatever minister she prefers, | it was right and reasonable in Sir Robert Peel to expect that, when he 
and may, if so advised, make the appointment depend on the voice or | was called to the administration, some of the ladies in office should be re- 
views of her female attendants, or on any other criterion that is most agree-| moved ; and whether he was justified in declining to proceed further in his 
~ - her. bn een eee people to say Msgs ee Sige “g | task when the Queen was advised to declare that she would not part with 
the choice ; and between the Sovereign’s prerogative to appoint on the | ANy ONE OF THEM. 
one hand, and the subject’s privilege to disapprove on the other, the ques-|| When the question is thus fairly stated, its merits are so self-evident, 


tion will adjust itself in the most advantageous and satisfactory manner. | that it would be an insult to common sense to discuss it further. The 
But what we contend for is this principle, that the Sovereign, if she does || conduct of Sir Robert Peel was that which every honourable, wise, and 
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prudent man would have adopted in the same circumstances. It is so || rowless bones that, but a week before, we saw consigned to the grave that 


perfectly and palpably right, and the contrary would have been so mani- | 
festly wrong, that we think he would be scarcely entitled to any praise | 
for what he did, if in these days the simple and straightforward dis- | 
charge of a plain duty in public life did not deserve eulogiui from its very | 
rarity. 

What else, indeed, should Sir Robert Peel have done? The Radicals | 
have suggested one course, and the Whigs another. A leading organ of | 
the independent Radical party has hinted that he should have postponed | 
his demand as to the household until he had secured a large majority in 
the House of Commons. Lord John Russell has said, that whatever em- 
barrassment the denial of his proposition might occasion to Sir Robert | 
Peel's government, he ought to have submitted to that evil, and have | 
trusted to the ultimate generosity of the Queen. 

Tory truth and principle are as different things as possible from either | 
Radical trickery or Whig truckling. Whatever Sir Robert Peel was at 
any tiie to demand on this point, he was bound to demand at first : what- 
ever he had a right to expect from the Queen’s justice in support of her new | 
administration, he was not entitled to leave to her generosity. He de- | 
serves, therefore, and he will receive from all upright, independent, and in- | 
telligent men, the approbation that is due to one who has honestly adhered 
toa public duty, where other men would have betrayed it; who has main- 
tained the interests of the empire, and the honour of himself and his party, 
at the sacrifice of immediate power, and at the hazard of even offending 
his Sovereign. By no one, however, we believe, will his conduct be so 
fully appreciated as by that Sovereign herself, when a little time and re- 
flection shall have broken the spell that evil influences have, for a while, 
cast around her. 

If. The same case that fully vindicates Sir Robert Peel, contains the 
heavy condemnation of the Melbourne Cabinet. Let us only point out 
some special considerations that affect the proceedings which it has 
adopted. 

1. Afier declaring itself defunct, and professing to make way for the ap- 
pointment of a new ministry on whom the government of the country was 
to devolve in a peculiar and difficult crisis, the Melbourne Cabinet inter- 
posed an insurmountable obstacle to the very arrangements which they 
had rendered necessary, by advising her Majesty to insist in an unreason- 
able demand, and to retain about her persons individuals whose continvu- | 
ance in office was incompatible with either the reality or the appearance | 
of that confidence, without which no minister ought to receive or to ac- 
cept of office. 

2. The Melbourne Ministers stand in the peculiarly delicate and novel 
situation of having tendered an advice to the Crown to this effect, that | 
while they were themselves to retire, their own wives and sisters were to | 
retain place and pay, and were to continue as channels of intrigue, calcu- | 
lated from the beginning to embarrass, and in the end to supplant, the ad- 
ministration to which, in the mean-time, they were forced to give way. 

3. The leaders of the Melbourne party have been guilty of no ordinary | 
culpability in endeavouring to fasten upon Sir Robert Peel a charge of 
usurpation and injustice, which they have now indeed been forced to ac- | 
knowledge as groundless, but of which the true nature was as apparent 
after the receipt of Sir Robert Peel's letter to the Queen, as after the ex- | 
planation which he gave in Parliament. The Duke of Wellington has | 
well said that they ought at the first to have ascertained the facts as to | 
which they were to advise before they gave their advice. It was plainly, 


indeed, their duty to the Queen and the country to see in writing what | ence of an able and honest Administration to the present rotten and rick- 


Sir Robert Peel’s demand truly was, before they recommended its rejec- | 
tion. At all events, the letter of Sir Robert Peel ought to have unde- | 
ceived them, and to have prevented all the misrepresentation in which they 
afterwards chose to indulge. But as on the receipt of that letter they gave 
no sign of surprise, and advised no statement in answer, the presumption 
is, that from the very first they knew the precise state of the fact as there 
set forth. 

Notwithstanding, however, the explanations that have been given, and | 
the direct and authoritative admissions which have been made, that those , 
explanations have removed all ground for impeaching the honour and loyal- | 
ty of Sir Robert Peel and his friends—of this we are firmly assured, and | 
daily experience corroborates our opinion, that the same system of false- 





| ber women, the members of their own immediate families. 


had long been yawning to receive them. 


‘Still round and round the ghosts of office glide, 
And haunt the places where their honour died.” 


If, indeed, which is possible, the whole affair was a trick, we can remem- 
ber no apter type of their conduct than the experiment of the old gentle- 
man, who put his death into the newspapers to see whether he would be 
generally lamented. The result of the contrivance in that case, we be- 
lieve, was pretty much the same with what the Whigs experienced in the 
state of public feeling during the few days in which they were believed to 
be bona fide extinct. 

But, ridiculous as the present position of the Whig administration is, it 
is singular to find Lord Melbourne so insensible to the true nature of the 
case against him, that, while professing the most philosophical indifference 
to those accusations to which he is most obnoxious, he directs his whole 





\| efforts to the refutation cf a charge by which he never has been, and never 


| 


” 


will be assailed, that of ‘‘running away from his post,’ to which, on the 
| contrary, the public admits that he has always albert with the most de- 
| termined tenacity, and to which, after a momentary and reluctant separa- 
|tion, he has since with such alacrity returned. 

It is possible, however, and we say this seriously, that an explanation of 
| Lord Melbourne’s conduct may exist, less unworthy of one who has been 
| so highly honoured by his Sovereign’s confidence, and has been permitted 
| by his country to hold the office of first Minister of the Crown. It is con- 
| ceivable that, with all his faults, Lord Melbourne, who is admitted to have 
recommended the Conservative party as his successors—from his convic- 
tion, we presume, that in no other hands could the destinies of Great 
'| Britain be safe,—has consented to resume office for a time, in order to 
i shield the country from the curse of a Normanby or a Durham administra- 
tion. 

| III. With regard to the effect of all these proceedings upon the fate of 
|| the country and the success of the Conservative party, we do not entertain 
the shadow of a doubt. We are not of those who think that they will 
|| tend to shake the authority of the Crown. The people of Great Britain 
|| will retain as firmly as ever their devotion to the throne, and their respect 
and attachment to its present occupant. But they will more than ever 
| hate and despise the evil advisers who have hazarded the welfare of the 
nation by a pitiful intrigue about the retention in place of a few bedcham- 
The Whigs 
have, indeed, contrived by this last affair to do what could scarcely have 


|| been thought possible—to sink themselves in universal estimation still 


| lower than they were before. 
If the Conservative party was not otherwise in a condition to govern the 
country, it is as well that it should be prevented by this impediment from 
| assuming Office, as that it should have been expelled from power after once 
attaining it. The disappointment it has sustained, is less of a disgrace 
and less of a defeat. If the country is not yet tired of change and agita- 
ition; if its eyes are not yet opened to the delusions of Whig liberality ; 


| if it is still content with theoretical sciolists and practical blunderers, the 


Conservative party have no right to expect, and we have no desire that 
they should obtain, office. But if the time for them is at last come; if 
the great mass of the people are disgusted with the present state of things, 
where no one is safe and no one is satisfied—where the advocates of Re- 


| form find none of the benefits of reformation, and the lovers of stability 


feel all the mischiefs of revolution; if the deliberate and decided prefer- 


etty Cabinet has become a prevailing feeling, then the success of the Con- 
servative party is but postponed for a moment, and its late difficulties will 
only the more ensure and confirm its ultimate triumph and ascendancy. 
The date of that desirable consummation is, we firmly believe, not far dis- 
jtant; but, at all events, the great leaders of our party have for us and 
| themselves maintained the high moral and constitutional position which 
becomes us, and which is all the more conspicuous from the abject degra- 
dation of our opponents. 
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hood which was at first adopted by the Whig party against their opponents LITERARY LIFE OF OLINTHUS JENKINSON, 


as to these transactions, will continue, according to custom, to be pursued 
to the last, and that the calumny will only be the more vehemently reite- 
rated, the more thoroughly it is refuted. 

4. The Melbourne Cabinet present the dignified and decorous appear- 
ance of a ministry first resigning office from their not possessing the con- 


fidence of the Commons and the country, and now resuming office in a | 


week’s time, without one circumstance having occurred to alter their posi- 
tion in that particular, or afford them a prospect of carrying their measures 
in the least degree more encouraging than before. They are in office, by 
their own confession, without the confidence of the House of Lords, with- 
out the confidence of the House of Commons, without the confidence of 
the nation at large. The confidence of the Queen they can be said to pos- 
sess in no other sense than in so far as they have advised and persuaded 
her Majesty to prefer the attendance of their own female relatives to the 
formation of a Ministry able and willing to assume the government, and 
affording the only refuge from the imbecilities and vacillations to which we 
have hitherto been subjected. This is indeed a proud position for any 
party: it is peculiarly honourable for one which professes its pre-eminent 
attachment to popular and independent principles. 
But the position of the Ministry is not merely despicable —it is ridicu- 
lous. Never was the hacknied quotation more laughably realized— 
“The times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools.” 

It may be thought, indeed, that the brains of this ministry were out 

long ago; but here the breath as well as the brains had departed, and yet, 
lo and behold! we have a wretched resurrection of the same dry and mar- 


| BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
|| Let not those who are about to stand to me in the light of father con- 
fessors take exception 7m limine at the title 1 have chosen, nor affect sur- 
| prise that there should be such things as Literary Passages in the Life of 
i a Barrister-at-Law : consider for a moment “ Brougham and Vaux simple 
;avocat.”” Think of that, Master Brook. What a host in that little sen- 
'|tence! Parliamentary speeches, decisions in chancery, Edinburgh Re- 
| views, penny magazines—a motley band, like an Indian army, formidable 
|| by numerical ar Sure am I, that I, Olinthus Jenkinson, simple 
| gentleman, as here I stand, know as little of the law of conveyancing, or, 
| indeed, of any other kind of law; as the old lady of Dartmoor of what 
|| was what, when she took the Pharisees of Scripture for the fairies-es of 
| her own pixie-haunted moors. 
| Some fifteen years ago I have a twilight recollection of having acted 
as junior counsel in some complicated cause, Heaven knows what it was 
about, but I am quite certain that I never did. This piece of legal ser- 
vice—which was about as important as christening a baby over in Ken- 
sington or Hoxton, or administering a round dose of salts to the paupers 
|in one of the new union workhouses, might be to the other learned pro- 
fessions—was the only one on which I was ever engaged. Indeed, all my 
life I have been given to lying—in bed, and doing nothing as an occupa- 
,tion. Of how many busy people might the same be said with truth ! But, 
| despite of this, there has always been about me a kind of a sort of,—am- 
| bition I can scarcely call it,—but great desire or appetite to see some of 
| mine own lucubrations in print ; not as desiring the praise of men, and all 
| that kind of thing ; for I should have preferred the anonymous or fictitious 
| style,—the “A.Z,” or “Seneca,” or “Constant Reader,” according a8 
| my contributions had been received by the Times Newspaper, or Classical 
| Journal, Then would I have glutted over the darling lines, the ofispring 
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without doubt or difficulty on that head, to make a trial of his principles | determine to appoint an individual as minister, must give him all the powers 
and plans. which are necessary for his acting without embarrassment or disadvantage, 

Let us see, then, what arrangements, beyond those of the Cabinet it-| in so far as her court is concerned. If she is to repose confidence, she 
self, a minister in Sir Robert Peel’s situation would naturally contemplate. | must not do it by halves, but must be prepared to follow it out to the 
At first sight, it seems to have occurred to all, that, in reference to the| full and legitimate extent to which, in reason and fairness, it can be 
ladies of the household, every thing would adjust itself as a matter of| urged. If that confidence is not to be fully given, # ought not be offered 
course, and nothing but sad experience could have convinced us that a} at all. . 
difficulty was possible, such as that which has arisen. On the one hand, The truth of this principle is, indeed, so manifest to common sense, that 
no man who could ever be supposed worthy of the situation of minister, | the Whig party have found it wholly impossible tdftonfine their defence 
would trouble his head about mere maids of honour, or think of interfer- | to such untenable ground as its direct and downright denial. They have 
ing as to mere personal friends. On the other hand, no one of honourable || tried to rouse the country to take their part upon a totally different footing 
feelings, or with a sense of common decency, could dream that such per- || —on the allegation that Sir Robert Peel insisted that the whole ladies of 
sons as Lady Normanby or the Duchess of Sutherland would either be ,the household should be removed. It is true that this defence of the 
expected to remain, or would submit to do so, if they were requested. || ministerial advice has been, in appearance, relinquished by the ministerial 
There never was an instance in which the questions that could arise as to| leaders, and admitted to rest on an erroneous impression ; but it is not 
the household was was likely a priori to create so little dispute. One part |) yet abandoned by the main body of their underlings or followers, and it 
of the case was so clear, and the other so trivial, that nothing but the most || becomes necessary for us, therefore, not to accept as a concession, but to 
perverse ingenuity, or the most desperate intrigue, could excite the slight- || demonstrate as a proved fact, that it is, and ever was, wholly false and 
est difference of opinion on the subject. groundless. : 

Take the instance of Lady Normanby as a test of the principle; will|| The grave allegation to which we refer, rests exclusively on the author- 
any human being on the outer side of a lunatic asylum pretend to enter- | ity of the Melbourne Cabinet. It is contradicted or rendered incredible by 
tain adoubt that Sir Robert Peel’s expectation of her removal was not | the following important article of evidence :— 
only reasonable and just, but that a permission for her to remain underhis || 1. It is contradicted by the express declaration of Sir Robert Peel, that 
administration would have been an act either of the merest folly or the he never contemplated any sweeping change in the female part of the 
basest meanness! The wife of the ex-Colonial Secretary, whose Jamaica | household, or any other control over it, than such as might relieve him from 
scheme had been the occasion of the change!—the wife of the ex-ex-| the embarrassment and humiliation of retaining about the Queen the imme- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whose government had been the object of an | diate connexions of the ex-ministers. Sir R. Peel’s declaration of his in- 
alleged attack but a fortnight before, and was stil! the subject of a search- | tention in this respect, is confirmed by the concurrence of every one of his 
ing scrutiny !—the wife of a rival aspirant to the very office of prime | political friends to whom it was communicated. 
minister !—this lady to seek or to consent to remain a real or suspected || 2. It is contradicted by the whole probabilities of the case. It is most 
spy on the proceedings of a hostile administration, was scarcely credible ; | unlikely that any minister, in the infancy of his power, and even while 
but if such want of delicacy, such utter degradation on her part, or ra-| it was scarcely in embryo, would run counter to his sovereign’s wishes, 
ther, let us say in justice to her, on the part of her husband, was a possible | by making a demand so sweeping, so unusual, and so unnecessary. It is 
thing, it was an additional reason why it should not be suffered to take | impossible, indeed, that her Majesty could ever have entertained an 
place. Almost the same thing may be said of the sisters of Lord Mor- | impression of that nature, unless she had been induced to adopt it, both by 
peth. The very idea of such ladies continuing about court, not as friends | the strongest present persuasions and the grossest previous calumnies against 
or visitors, but as official persons, in privileged, and indeed compulsory at-| the Conservative leaders on the part of those about her. 
tendance on the Queen’s person, was utterly absurd, and essentially in- 3. It is contradicted by the whole conduct of the parties. A demand 
compatible with the formation of a ministry formed on the very dis-| by Sir R. Peel of the nature alledged, would lave been harsh and extreme, 
placement of the political party to whom those ladies were so closely || according to any view of the question. According to the Whig view, ac- 
allied, and by whom, be it observed, they had been appointed to theirsitua- | cording to the tone of all their organs and dependents, it would have been 
tions. | insulting and despotic. If such an insulting and despotic demand had 

Can any man say that Sir Robert Peel was not entitled to expect that) been made, what would have been, what perhaps ought to have been, the 
those ladies would cease to hold office if he was to be prime minister!| answer? ‘The proposition thus insisted in is so unwarrantable and unbe- 
He was entitled to expect it as atest of confidence ; he was entitled to) coming, as to make it impossible for her Majesty to hold further communi- 
demand it asa source of strength. It was not, perhaps, necessary that}! cation with the individual who made it.” But this is not done. The pro- 
the Queen should confide at all in Sir Robert Peel. It was not, perhaps, | position, whatever it was, was so far entertained as to become the subject 
necessary that she should call in the aid of the Conservative party. But| of consultation and deliberation with the Cabinet; and an answer was re- 
it was impossible, if she had not been badly and basely advised, that she | turned by the Queen, upon advice given to her, not breaking off the nego- 
should confide in him to the effect of making him her minister, without | tiation, but merely adhering to her own view, and leaving Sir Robert Peel 
confiding in him to the full extent which that character reasonably re-| to proceed with the task committed to him, if he chose to do so, under 
quired ; it was impossible that she should continue to appeal to the Con-) the restraint so imposed. 
gervative party to form a government, unless she was resolved to give them \ Further, if Sir Robert Peel had made an excessive demand, but was 
fair play against their self-displaced opponents. The continuance of such | still to be intrusted with the formation of a ministry, the proper answer to 
appointments in the household was a manifest contradiction to the course | be returned to him was, not an absolute refusal of all that he was supposed 
which her Majesty was, by Lord Melbourne's advice, pursuing at the time. | to have asked, but a refusal only of that part of it which was inadmissi- 
If Ladies Normanby, Sutherland, and Burlington, were, at all hazards, to |) ble, and a concession of the remainder. It should have been said :—‘‘ You 
remain about court, no new minister ought to have been selected, to whom | have asked the dismissal of the whole household; that is unreasonable, 
their continuance would be reasonably objectionable. If a person of Sir) and will not be granted. But, if you are to be minister, you are entitled 
Robert Peel’s party, and in his position, was to be chosen as minister, the | to the removal of the late ministers’ near relatives ; that is reasonable, and 
removal of those ladies was implied as a sine qua non. you shall haye it.””, This was not done; and therefore it must be held 

The proposition that we have now been maintaining is so self-evident, || that no part even of Sir Robert Peel’s alleged demand, or supposed de- 
that any direct contradiction to it has scarcely been hazarded by the minis- | mand, was deemed admissible. The objection was not to the extent of the 
terial party in the late discussion. The proposition must be considered | demand, but to any demand whatever that touched the female part of the 
on abstract principles, and as involving a general rule. It cannot be de-| household, even in its most obviously objectionable parts. 
cided in one way for a Whig administration, and in another for a Tory|) But, finally, the question of fact now at issue, is set at rest by the writ- 
one. It cannot be one thing at one time, and another thing at another. || ten evidence onthe subject. On the one hand, the letter of the Queen, 
It involves two questions,—one of fact, and another of principle, both of | though worded by her advisers in vague and somewhat general terms, is a 
them, luckily, of very easy decision. st, Is it possible, in point of fact, || complete proof that Sir Robert Peel's proposal was not understood to go 
that the character of the female officials in attendance on the person of a} beyond the ladies of the bedchamber. On the other hand, the letter of Sir 
Queen-regnant, may become a source of weakness and embarrassment to | Robert Peel to the Queen, on resigning his commission, professes to con- 
the administration intrusted with the government of the country. 2d, If} tain a precise account of the negotiations that had passed, and the points 
s0, is a minister entitled to expect, and entitled to decline office if he does) on which the treaty had been broken off. It places the matter of the 
not receive, that degree of control over the household which will remove | household appointments on this explicit footing—that, while Sir Robert 
the sources of weakness and embarrassment thence arising? We believe || Peel required merely the removal of some of the ladies, the Queen was 
there is no one so blind as not to see that the first of these questions must | advised to retain them att. Nothing can be more clear than this expla- 
be answered in the affirmative; and if this be done, the same must follow } nation of the point of difference given in that letter—nothing was more 
by necessary inference as to the second. We believe we might go fur- || important than this part of the statement as affecting the relative position 
ther, and say that every minister is responsible for the whole officers that | of the parties. Nothing could more imperatively call for contradiction if 
he either appoints or allows to remain about the sovereign’s court. We || it was untrue—nothing could be more conclusive if it remained uncon- 
cannot entertain a doubt that the minister who would either place or per- || tradicted. It is one of the plainest principles of evidence, that with re- 
mit improper persons to remain about the Queen-regnant, especially when i ference to oral communications, to which there are no witnesses, the re- 
that Queen is young and inexperienced, would be directly responsible for; cord of what has passed, stated in correspondence by one party, and un- 
his conduct. It is not necessary to argue the case here on that footing ; ' controverted by the other, must be held as, in all material points, fixing 
but the supposition brings out the principle, and the existence of a respon-| the facts. It is needless to add, that even if there had been a previous 
































sibility, in any such cases, implies a right of controlin all. ; | misapprehension, this statement by Sir Robert Peel must be held to hav 
Let it not be supposed that we are in the slightest degree disputing the | cleared it up, and to have placed the question on its true basis. 
? power of the Queen to nominate her ministers. So far from doing so, we } According, then, both to the real and the written evidence on the sub- 


admit it in its fullest extent, and place our argument on that very basis. | ject, the question in dispute was, whether, in respect to a household con- 
It is perfectly in the Sovereign’s power to give or withhold her confidence | sisting partly of the nominees and near relatives of the retiring ministry, 
as she pleases. She may appoint to office whatever minister she prefers, | it was right and reasonable in Sir Robert Peel to expect that, when he 
and may, if so advised, make the appointment depend on the voice or) was called to the administration, some of the ladies in office should be re- 
views of her female attendants, or on any other criterion that is most agree- |, moved ; and whether he was justified in declining to proceed further in his 
able to her. It lies, indeed, with the people to say whether they will ratify _ task when the Queen was advised to declare that she would not part with 
the choice ; and between the Sovereign’s prerogative to appoint on the | ANY ONE OF THEM. 
one hand, and the subject’s privilege to disapprove on the other, the ques-'| When the question is thus fairly stated, its merits are so self-evident, 
. tion will adjust itself in the most advantageous and satisfactory manner. | that it would be an insult to common sense to discuss it further. The 
But what we contend for is this principle, that the Sovereign, if she does |! conduct of Sir Robert Peel was that which every honourable, wise, and 
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prudent man would have adopted in the same circumstances. It is so | rowless bones that, but a week before, we saw consigned to the grave that 

perfectly and palpably right, and the contrary would have been so mani- || had long been yawning to receive them. 

festly wrong, that we think he would be scarcely entitled to any praise | ‘Still round and round the ghosts of office glide, 

for what he did, if in these days the simple and straightforward dis- And haunt the places where their honour died.” 

—_ of a plain duty in public life did not deserve eulogium from its very | If, indeed, which is possible, the whole affair was a trick, we can remem- 
7. . : . | ber no apter type of their conduct than the experiment of the old gentle- 

h he nat vs should gegen Peel _ — _ pe gen man, who put his death into the newspapers to see whether he would be 
SUS SUGEPIS C9 GOUTES, CEL hE Wai? Coemeee. cading organ "|| generally lamented. The result of the contrivance in that case, we be- 

the independent Radical party has hinted that he should have postponed | 


ostpone | lieve, was pretty much the same with what the Whigs experienced in the 
his demand as to the household until he had secured a large majority in : : : : ; a ; 
the House of Commons. Lord John Russell has said thet wanes es | ea hae en feeling daring the fow deys in which they were saree 
aye es wis : he || be bona fide extinct. 

barrassment the denial of his proposition might occasion to Sir Robert | “9: ’ wes Thi = woe 
Peel’s government, he ought to tere alee. well to that evil, and have | ; Bet, ridiculous es the present position of the Whig administration , % 
sonetedl tniiies aiidanen etl 8 ’ issingular to find Lord Melbourne so insensible to the true nature of the 
Toe ce pore ea y ye aoe ssible f ther | C&8¢ against him, that, while professing the most philosophical indifference 
Rad i Me k ws WWhise ° skline “WI nt Gangs 68 P ews ? eat rena’ | to those accusations to which he is most obnoxious, he directs his whole 
on tp 0 aad Hc moan oto: bay = e nae re = || efforts to the refutation of a charge by which he never has been, and never 
P ’ Mad tO Geman anwy ~ || will be assailed, that of ‘‘running away from his post,” to which, on the 
per eer he nce — soa sn ee ee s _— = wee of a oval || contrary, the public admits that he has always adhered with the most de- 
snes, eae and he wil ene from all apse cee ai a in | termined tenacity, and to which, after a momentary and reluctant separa- 

He dens ’ oe iy ’ + | tion, he has since with such alacrity returned. 

eee eediin: wate aliiiliece meld tien betreeed toe tote oe cnt . PAF pr oascone a and we say = poe -% an — of 
- : ’ : Pag ib - * | Lord Melbourne’s conduct may exist, less unworthy of one who has been 
presets ie ~ tga aac pager eget. pido ew |so highly honoured by his Sovereign's confidence, and has been permitted 
his S aan a ae . J b lie ~ il hi 4 “> ‘3 | by his country to hold the office of first Minister of the Crown. It is con- 
fally pecan, ll pA ‘es Pose een setae meg tage erage rg | ceivable that, with all his faults, Lord Melbourne, who is admitted to have 
flection shall have broken the spell that evil influences have, for a while ‘recommended the Conservative party as his successors—from his convic- 
mer 3 P 4 »||tion, we presume, that in no other hands could the destinies of Great 
er “The ae. ace thet fally vindicstes Sic Red Peel —— | Britain be safe,—has consented to resume office for a time, in order to 
besten Prone tane? a Melbourne Cabinet — ingen eguerc-e aa ishield the country from the curse of a Normanby or a Durham administra- 


: ; : ; Sige | tion. 
woe en considerations that affect the proceedings which it has)  j71 With regard to the effect of all these proceedings upon the fate of 
. “a —_ Avslecing iteeil dofenst, and posteming to unke wey Oe thaep |the country and the success of the Conservative party, we do not entertain 
shes hear ’ _ ; ~ \\the shadow of a doubt. We are not of those who think that they will 
pointment of a new ministry on whom the government of the country was ! cond to chalie the authority of the Crown The people of Great Britain 
> eed ee ge rte ge peace || will retain as firmly as ever their devotion to the throne, and their respect 
5 


deemed : Mag 00 0 Chama eee awe |and attachment to its present occupant. But they will more than ever 

+l ow mn a cane Hd prio ne nag at aes gener uae | hate and despise the evil advisers who have hazarded the welfare of the 

ante Comand, and to retain about her persons individgals waose continu- ! nation by a pitiful intrigue about the retention in place of a few bedcham- 
\| 


ra os ye se re cone ge either the — = the appearance ber women, the members of their own immediate families. The Whigs 
of that conhdence, without which no minister ought to receive or to ac- || have, indeed, contrived by this last affair to do what could scarcely have 


cept of office. t ; ; ees 
‘ = ; : 4 |; been thought possible—to sink themselves in universal estimation still 
2. The Melbourne Ministers stand in the peculiarly delicate and novel aceite re wane bade. 


situation of having tendered an advice to the Crown to this effect, that || “17 the Conservative party was not otherwise in a condition to govern the 


paren _— ner po onsgune’ teh vec — paper = averse Sa oF country, it is as well that it should be prevented by this impediment from 
ni place an ay and wer contin a channel of igi ale Sumy of, tht sould have ben expelled fom power ser anc 
ministration to which, in the mean-time, they were forced aie wa ag. sie een 2 ae eee ae eee 
3. The leaders of the Melbourne art te been guiltv of no a wae Weare © SVEN. os Gin connity & wit yor tae oe change and agite- 
cdhiniiiin in teeing ts rath oe Sir R Ain ko ok sf | tons, if its eyes are not yet opened to the delusions of Whig liberality ; 
nome tid a ieieies ik a pon sir obert Feel a charge 0" | if it is still content with theoretical sciolists and practical blunderers, the 
ie yor: eH pe r ~— ng now indeed been forced to ac- || Conservative party have no right to expect, and we have no desire that 
sane shathoesia aaiin thinees Malte ca boca hy see wes fee nega they should obtain, office. But if the time for them is at last come ; if 
. fm : : . ueen, as alter the €X- || +h6 sreat mass of the people are disgusted with the present state of things 
lanation which he gave in Parliament. The Duke of Wellington has | a . ee at P Pi 
P 1 said that th 3 ies the tat to haw - ee d h ‘<n on Aas | where no one is safe and no one is satisfied—where the advocates of Re- 
Wer ae ee ee e first to have ascertained the facts asto | ¢.1 find none of the benefits of reformation, and the lovers of stability 


which they were to advise before they gave their advice. It was plainly, feel all the mischiefs of revolution; if the deliberate and decided prefer- 
indeed, their duty ne web oom and the country to see in writing what | nce of an able and honest Administration to the present rotten and rick- 
Sir Robert Peel’s demand truly was, before they recommended its rejec- etty Cabinet has become a prevailing feeling, then the success of the Con- 
om. ‘ all eee the letter of oe Peel ought to have unde- || -orvative party is but postponed for a moment, and its late difficulties will 
— ye Nh wae ee ae all the misrepresentation in which they only the more ensure and confirm its ultimate triumph and ascendancy. 
afterwards chose to indulge. But as on the receipt of that letter they gave | ‘Tye date of that desirable consummation is, we firmly believe, not far dis- 
no sign of surprise, and advised no statement in answer, the presumption | tant; but, at all events, the great leaders of our party have for us and 
— the very first they knew the precise state of the fact as there | themselves maintained the high moral and constitutional position which 

Notwithstanding, however, the explanations that have been given, and _ pares Spach: ec a hg all the more conspicuous from the abject degra- 
the direct and authoritative admissions which have been made, that those | —— PP : 
explanations have removed all ground for impeaching the honour and loyal- | 
ty of Sir Robert Peel and his friends—of this we are firmly assured, and | SOME PASSAGES IN THE 
daily experience corroborates our opinion, that the same system of falsc- | 
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as to these transactions, will continue, according to custom, to be pursued | BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
to the last, and that the calumny will only be the more vehemently reite- || Let not those who are about to stand to me in the light of father con- 
rated, the more thoroughly it is refuted. fessors take exception im limine at the title I have chosen, nor affect sur- 


4. The Melbourne Cabinet present the dignified and decorous appear- |, prise that there should be such things as Literary Passages in the Life of 
ance of a ministry first resigning office from their not possessing the con- | a Barrister-at-Law : consider for a moment ‘ Brougham and Vaux simple 
fidence of the Commons and the country, and now resuming office in a ; avocat.” Think of that, Master Brook. What a host in that little sen- 
week’s time, without one circumstance having occurred to alter their posi- | tence! Parliamentary speeches, decisions in chancery, Edinburgh Re- 
tion in that particular, or afford them a prospect of carrying their measures H views, penny magazines—a motley band, like an Indian army, formidable 
in the least degree more encouraging than before. They are in office, by | by numerical nee Sure am I, that I, Olinthus Jenkinson, simple 
their own confession, without the confidence of the House of Lords, with- | gentleman, as here I stand, know as little of the law of conveyancing, or, 
out the confidence of the House of Commons, without the confidence of | indeed, of any other kind of law; as the old lady of Dartmoor of what 
the nation at large. The confidence of the Queen they can be said to pos- || was what, when she took the Pharisees of Scripture for the fairies-es of 
sess in no other sense than in so far as they have advised and persuaded | her own pixie-haunted moors. 
her Majesty to prefer the attendance of their own female relatives to the || Some fifteen years ago I have a twilight recollection of having acted 
formation of a Ministry able and willing to assume the government, and as junior counsel in some complicated cause, Heaven knows what it was 
affording the only refuge from the imbecilities and vacillations to which we | about, but I am quite certain that I never did. This piece of legal ser- 
have hitherto been subjected. This is indeed a proud position for any | vice—which was about as important as christening a baby over in Ken- 
party: it is peculiarly honourable for one which professes its pre-eminent , smgton or Hoxton, or administering a round dose of salts to the paupers 


attachment to popular and independent principles. || in one of the new union workhouses, might be to the other learned pro- 
But the position of the Ministry is not merely despicable —it is ridicu- || fessions—was the only one on which I was ever engaged. Indeed, all my 
lous. Never was the hacknied quotation more laughably realized— |life I have been given to lying—in bed, and doing nothing as an occupa 
“The times have been ‘tion. Of how many busy people might the same be said with truth! But 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, | despite of this, there has always been about me a kind of a sort of,—am- 

And there an end; but now they rise again, | bition I can scarcely call it,—but great desire or appetite to see some of 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, ;mine own lucubrations in print ; not as desiring the praise of men, and all 

And push us from our stools.” |that kind of thing ; for I should have preferred the anonymous or fictitious 


It may be thought, indeed, that the brains of this ministry were out |style,—the “A.Z,” or “Seneca,” or “Constant Reader,” according a8 
long ago; but here the breath as well as the brains had departed, and yet, \ my contributions had been received by the Times Newspaper, or Classical 
lo and behold! we have a wretched resurrection of the same dry and mar- || Journal, Then would I have glutted over the darling lines, the ofispring 
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of my brain,—a poor thing, sir, but all my own ; the hard earnings in the 


savings’ bank; the schoolboy’s first watch that will go; the freshman’s | 


first wine party ; the physician's first fee ; the piece of bride’s-cake under 
the maiden’s pillow that has passed through the ring; the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow. No such luck was mine ; regularly were my 
articles sent to the various magazines, cooked up in as many forms as 
Messrs. Ude and Jarrin could serve up a mushroom—regularly were they 
rejected. Like the man who, when asked if he had seen George the 
Fourth! answered, “ No! not exactly; but I know a gentleman who 
once very narrowly missed seeing the Duke of York.” 

I remember once upon a time to have written antiquarian notes on a | 
novel for a friend, who laid his scene in Norway. But, after many pros. 
and cons., and many trials of many bibliopolists, the poor thing was left to 
die a natural death, and my hopes with it ; so that, unless I had advertised 
for an imaginary dog, or printed handbills as touching a watch that had 
never been lost,—both of which proceedings I imagined to be beneath the | 
dignity of my profession,—I, Olinthus Jenkinson, must have dicd without | 
leaving one lasting lesson of wisdom, or glowing with the consciousness | 
of having done some good in my generation. 

But, I have bethought myself that, if I cannot prove a beacon-light to | 
posterity, I may at least act in the light of a buoy; if my compilations 
cannot be made useful as models to go by, “ they may at least serve as 
landmarks to be avoided.”’ For many years J had abstained from the futile 
attempt of sending the children of my brain to the various bearding- 
schools now so well filled with other men’s offspring ; so that, on meeting 
some little time back with them (like the first five chapters of Waverley,) 
in the bowels of an old desk, I read and looked, looked and read—looked 
and read again. Could these, indeed, be they? ‘ Long-temps d‘impos- 
teur j'ai traité ce moi-meme.” O mole-eyed generation! had the trial 
been permitted me, what instruction, what amusement, might have flowed 
from these same yellow pieces of paper on a benighted world! One last 
attempt will I make to show what I might have done, had it not been for 
the malignant envy of certain people whom I forbear to name. ‘The 
world shali judge between me and those who would have left my name | 

o down to ages yet unborn—unwept and unhonored. There was a me- 
ancholy sort of pleasure, a funeral juy, and undertaker-ish satisfaction in 
the reading of these old papers. 


Now, reader, you have my story ; now you can understand my feelings || 


when, at the age of forty-two, a briefless barrister in the Inner Temple, an 
idler by profession, I met again with these the children of my youth. I 
had followed in Wordsworth’s steps; I had antedated Marryat the Naval 
Novelist ; Contarini Fleming was an evident plagiarism; Bulwer but a 
borrower from my stock ; the great Scott and I have often thought of the 
same things, but, somehow or another, my contributions were invariably 
rejected,—and he got his baronetey! "Twas strange—'twas passing | 
strange ; but soit was. Now, I had always flattered myself that I knew | 
what went to the making up of a novel, sonnet, epic, or tragedy, as well | 
as any man of my inches. ‘Take a naval novel for an instance ; it is mar- 
vellous what a sameness of plot there goes to all these. There must be 
an old gouty admiral with a pretty daughter, this last personage may or 
may not sing the songs of the late Mr. Dibdin; there must be a young | 
*scape-grace of a midshipman, who eschewed learning in his youth, but 
who has had his feelings roused by reading Southey’s Life of Nelson; | 
there must be an affecting parting from the home of his youth, when he is 
made to deliver himself of the sentiments so beautifully set forih in the 
“ Soldier’s Tear ;"’ he must be consigned to his father’s agent in London, 
and meet with sundry adventures in Portsmouth—if Portsdown fair is go- | 
ing on, all the better—Upon going to sea, it would be as well that there | 
should be one youth who has been accustomed to domineer in the cockpit | 
(a Scotchman is preferable); he submits patiently for some time, till his 
spirit is roused by seeing this worthy inflict a sound beating upon a poor 
little unoffending kid ; he therefore declares that his conduct is neither that 
of an officer nor a gentleman, and challenges him to fight, and, of course, 
is the conqueror. Next day they cannot come upon deck ; but the captain 
orders all the midshipmen to appear before him and toe a line, and begins 
a speech commencing with, ‘ Young gentlemen, I have sent for you,” &c 
This discourse sets forth his general views upon discipline. Vice is pu- 
nished, virtue rewarded. He thus gains the aflections of ali his comrades, 
save this one Caledonian gentleman, who persists in his dislike. It would | 
be well that they should proceed to the West Indies. Upon the voyac 
our hero strikes up an acquaintance with the gunner, or one of the main- 
top-men; the first individual must be addicted to chewing tobacco; the 
second should have a story about a slavy, and all that sort of thing. 
The captain should be a strict disciplinarian ; the first lieutenant ditto (he | 
may be grown gray in the service, and testy withal); the marine officer 
should play ‘*God save the King’ a faire peur upon the flute ; the sur- 
geon a virtuous ian; as for the other gun-room officers, they are not of 
much consequence (except the second lieutenant takes a fancy to your 
hero); the master should be a rough tar; the purser a rogue. ‘There | 
should then bea cutting-out in boats; Master Middy slips himself into the 
hows against orders; they succeed; and the craft is sent off to Port 
Royal to join the admiral under command of one of the lieutenants, our 


hero being on board. Now is the time for a storm, and delivering your- | 


seif of orders which nobudy can understand ‘ Down with the helm.— 

Brace down the yards. Steady, steady ; luff, luff, sir, luff. Set the fore- | 
topmast-staysail. Set the spanker. Mind your luff,” and so on. All| 

these unintelligible orders not producing any good effect, they take to the | 
boats; the ship settles down by the head, and all the boats are swamped | 
save one. In this are the lieutenant, the middy, the gunner or tepman | 
above-mentioned, a facetious black cook, and a Newfoundland dog. Their | 
only provisions are a bag of pork and acompass. ‘This would be a good | 
time to get upa little famine; they should at last glare on each other | 
with hungry eyes, get the better of the Newfoundiand dog, catch a shower 

of rain in their sail, and squeeze the water into their black parched lips | 
They cast lots for whose throat is to be cut first; the lot falls upon | 
Sambo ; but they defer the incision into his jugular until the next day.— | 
Now is the time to rouse the sympathies of sensitive and delicate females : ! 
@ sai] appears between them and the horizon; she is coming their way, 


| Baden: any thing short of this. 


|| William Penn, playing a rubber at sixpenny shorts ; 


she is—she is !—she nears them,—she wears on the other tack,—all hope 


is gone! No—no, she puts about again; they get up a feeble shout,— 
they are discovered, and taken on beard. When our hero awakes, he 
finds a benevolent surgeon standing by his bedside, and is informed that 
he is in H.M.S. Spittire, the crack frigate on tlre station, now standing 
down for Trinidad. When here, I think it would be as well that the 
young gentleman should have the yellow fever; he is delirious, and so 
on; but, on coming to his senses, finds a tall, graceful-looking girl, bend- 
ing over his bedside; he is for the time wnfaithful to the young lady ad- 
dicted to naval songs mentioned above: the lemonade must be very cool, 
the leaves of the trees very rustling, and the sick-room rather dark.— 
Now, how to get rid of heroine, No. 2! A broken heart, perhaps; a 
touch of the yellow-fever—a consumption—never mind, and she must go. 
In the meantime the Caledonian gentleman, who had been leading our 


hero a cat and dog life, should cut and run from the service; he should 


have taken his passage on board a small brig proceeding to Jamaica.— 
Wreck, No. 2; hero upon a plank ; a man drowning near him; he fishes 
him up (this is the malevolent Scotchman); a small strip of sand; at- 
tempt at murder, and so on. He must next find himself at Port Royal ; 
now for a negro ball, an intemperate party with the officers of the garri- 
son, more yellow fever, and letters from home. They are ordered on ser- 
vice, a general action, a storm. The hero does wonders, and gets mede 
—commission signed by the admiral—confirmed—runs rapidly up; goes 
home at last, and marries the admiral’s daughter. I had almost forgotten 
to say that the Scotch gentleman should be hung. 

This is a general notion of a naval novel. By a slight inversion of yel- 
low fevers aud storms in the hands of a skilful artist, it ay be adapted to 
any latitude or longitude upon the globe. Then, there is your histori- 
cal novel: for this, translations from the French may be employed. 
The one great general rule which can be given for all these is to deviate 
as much as possible from the text of history, only keeping clear of such 
evident inaccuracies as representing Oliver Cromwell leading Ledy Jane 


| Grey to the hymeneal altar at St. George’s, Hanover-Square, and after- 


wards proceeding with his blushing bride to spend the honeymoon at Baden- 
I remember once to have seen in an ex- 
hibition of wax-works, Hercules, the Duke of Wellington, Voltaire, and 
the Czar Peter and 
William Wallace had cut out, and were holding their hats under their 
arms, looking on. These could scarcely be brought on the stage together. 
For the rest, you:must write an introductory chapter for every body to 
skip, and cram your book as full of technicalities as may be conveniently 
done. A description of an old town; here it is evident that you are 
safe ; no person will read this, so you may borrow or scribble nonsense ; 
whichever is the easier—a little talk about old dress, old armour, old 
tapestry, and, as the conjuror says when he swallows the poker—tbe thing 
is done. 

Next in order comes the novel sentimental: this is the easiest of all to 
write. Here is the most approved receipt :—Assuming the work to be 
written in modern times, and to be a pure work of fiction. You must take 
vour heroine (as old Mrs. Glass used to catch the hare and then kill 1), 
Frederick and Julia respectively; Frederick—Eton, Oxford, shooting, 
rowing, &c. Julia—French governess, London masters; no longer the 
little girl who used to join m his boyish sports; averted looks, blushes, 
county ball, a young gentleman from London, dressed in a plain suit of 
black. ‘The admired of all admirers—no one can tell why, but so it is,— 
dances with Julia all night; that might be thought remarkable in anybody 
else, but, of course Mr. Talbot does as he pleases. Frederick jealous 
and reproachful; estrangement; London season, with all its hopes and 
fears. Frederick, in despair, betakes himself to Paris, and takes to gamb- 
ling, just pour passer le temps; hears from his mother, Lady Harden, that 
Julia is declining into a decline. Valet, post-horses, Calais,—Dover, Lon- 
don, Belmour Park,—Julia—garden scene—‘ dearest, I love thee,” and 
soon. This may be diversified with a duel, a forged will, a gay cousin of 
Julia, who finally marries a bold dragoon with his long sword, saddle, 
bridle, &c. Be sure in this to have fine desctiptions of Nature ; sunny 
sunsets and sunrises, birds, grass laden with liquid diamonds, and so on. 
This must not be omitted on any account. . 

Last in order is the fashionable novel. 
country-house, where the Duke of Delamour, 
Talbot's class (who is prodigiously fine), are anxiously looked for. Of 
course, the usual company is assembled, and others expected ; at last they 
all meet at dinner, bunt the fine gentleman comes in late. Your heroine 1s 
the daughter of the good peopie in the house; she is in love with one 
Henry Panton, the certain heir to a baronetcy; but, beyond this, and a 
light heart, and thin pair of inexpressibles, he has not one stiver There 
is a lady with a couple of daughters, who is what is termed a schemer, 
and wishes to marry her daughters well ; the eldest falls into her designs, 
ihe other not. 


You get the whole party with all convenient specd to T.on- 
don, having gone the usnal round of flirtations. billiards, and so on. 


This opens with a scene in a 
and a gentleman of Mr 


Here 
comes on the stage a young earl, smitten rather with the heroine. Pa- 
rents, of course, outrageous on the subject. Henry, like the Frederick of 
the last, is heginning to feel somewhat uncomfortable Then balls, nor- 
trait painters, a party at Mrs. T'wo-davghters’, who at this time is rather 
hard-up. The eldest damsel wishes to catch the earl; le cannot away 
with her, but oscillates between the youngest and the heroine. Henry 
’anton saved his life at Eton; he waives his pretensions. Henrv’s uncle 
dies intestate ; princely fortune ; ** Dearest, I love thee,” again; earl end 
youngest, ditto. This may be a good deal diversified by a sort of urder- 


| hero ad licted to the turf; a few impressive scenes, ending with the débris 


of h's fortune being put together for him by Henry; startling reflections 
on the subject. You should only describe Nature in this as oppesed to 
the heated and uncomfortable atmospheres of ball-rooms, &c. Deal huge- 
lv in moral reflections. 

So good father confessor, you see that I am not altogether defective in 
the capability of imagining the fine things by which other men have at- 
tained unto themselves a reputation ; for, after all, what is imagination but 
memory? Ata future opportunity I will give you my ideas upon the 
drama, and our present style of poetry. 
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BARONIAL RESIDENCES IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 
PUNROBIN CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 


The oldest inhabited house now existing in Britain may well claim pre- | 


eedence in sketches of this description. Age generally carries with it 
dignity and respect—unless in the case of certaim unmarried ladies ; and 
old mansiors embosomed among old trees, coeval with the court of Mary 
Queen of Scots, seldom fail to inspire a feeling of veneration. Dunrobin 
Castle has weathered about six centuries; it has still the air of an ancient 
feudal stronghold. It is situated near the village of Golspie, county of 
Sutherland, and stands on a high bank overlooking the sea, or Murray 
Frith, which approaches close to its base. There is a profusion of wood 
around it, and a large sloping garden; but the noblest feature in the land- 
scape is undoubtedly the sea, which suits the character of the antique tow- 
ers uf the castle, rising with a sort of baronial pomp and sternness over 
the subject waves. <A few pieces of cannon, like retired veterans, still do 


duty on parade, on the edge of the bank near the castle, but moat and | 


portcullis are gone. The walls are of enormous thickness; the recesses 
in the windows seem capable cf accommodating a band of men-at-arms. 
A large addition was made a few years since by the late Duchess-Countess 
of Sutherland, with the view of affording additional accommodation for 
servants. Fortunately the design is such that it does not interfere with 
the appearance of the original structure. Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, 
paid a visit to the spot and drew out a plan of the improvements, and they 
were carried into effect according to his suggestions and design, at an ex- 
pense of about five thousand pounds. 
kept as much as possible in its primitive simplicity, and the noble family 
do not appear to have transplanted thither any number of those splendid 
paintings which adorn their English collections. In the drawing-room is 
one curious picture, representing the Duke of Alva sentencing Protestants 
to death. ‘The figures are genuine portraits, as has been ascertained from 
an old engraving inthe British Museum ; but the piece in partly allegorical, 
as in one place a cardinal is made to blow with a pair of bellows into the 
ear of the Duke, while the devil stands by, witnessing the scene with evi- 
dent satisfaction. Portraits of some of the beauties of Charles the Se- 
cond’s court, so plentifully scattered over the kingdom, are also found here : 
and the merry monarch himself, with his usual aspect of grim voluptuous- 
darkens the walls. A Scottish poet, Macneil, laments that Burns 
degraded his muse by chanting the praises of whiskey ; we may equally 
lament that the fine invention and brilliant colors of Lely and Kneller 
vere devoted to immortalize the coarse sensuality of Charles the Second 
and his court. 

The country and grounds around Dunrobin Castle are highly picturesque, 
from the mixture of cultivation with mountainous scenery, and from their 
extent and varicty. A famous breed of cattle are reared in the park. One 
of the most perfect Pictish towers that ever delighted an antiquary, stands 
to the east of the castle, and, on digging at the spot lately, some bones 
and charcoal were found. 
were places of sepulture. The burn, or brook, of Golspie is a romantic 
little picture—a Ruysdael in miniature. It flows through a deep-wooded 
ravine, of singular wildness and beauty; the banks being precipitous, and 
the bed of the stream roagh and rocky, and it is enriched with a series of 
waterfalls. A gentleman informed me that he once witnessed a very in- 
teresting scene at the bridge over this burn. A clergyman from Orkney 
had brought his son, a fine intelligent boy, with him on a visit to some 
friends in the south. They had travelled during the night, and when the 
scenery of Golspie, seen on a bright sunny morning, burst on the view of 
the boy, who had been a total stranger to woods and trees, and familiar 
only with the bare rocks and ocean of his native island, he seemed perfect- 
ly entranced with astonishment and delight. He ran about, wondering at 
all he saw, and eagerly exploring every leaf and flower, as if entering on a 
new world of enjoyment. 

The late Duchess-Countess of Sutherland was famed for the hospitality 
she maintained at her Highland castle. She used to send regularly to an 
inn, during the travelling season, to inquire if there were any arrivals of 
strangers; and if their name or family, or external bearing. were aught 
promising, or even barely tolerable, they seldom failed to receive an invita- 
tion to the ancient pile. In this way I obtained a seat one day at the 
family table. he manners of the old duchess were, as Byron remarks, 


ess, 


truly princessly. She had seen and read much—had travelled far and | 


wide—and was in France at the time of the great revolution, when she 
succoured Marie Antoinette in her distress. On this subject she spoke im- 
passionedly and eloquently. She had a fine taste for drawing; and in 


talking of the countries in which she had been—in describing an Italian or | 


Swiss province, or line of road—she seemed to have treasured up a recol- 
ection of all the picturesque turns, and windings, and obje that lay in 
lect f all the pict que t 1 d and objects that la 
her way. I thought there was something of delicate art and concealed 
pride and tenderness in the manner she pointed out a favorite view from 
one of the drawing-room windows. A mass of wood and foliage, then 
slightly tinted by the autumn, lay below ; a range of lofty mountains 
formed the background, and on one of these, full view, was 

: ackground, se, full in view, was part of a 


mouument, in process of creation by the tenantry on the estate, to the me- | 


mory of the late duke. It was to be surmounted by a colossal statue de- 
signed by Chantry ; and I was told that the duchess went to the window 
duly every iorning to watch the progress of the works 

Lord Brougham’s visit to the remotest northern region formed a sort of 
era inits annals. He was at Dunrobin in 1834, imm« diately after his fa- 
mus Inverness speech, when he spoke of writing to the king by that night’s 
post! The duchess and the chancellor walked and talked con amore, she 
accosting every person with her accustomed frankness and urbanity, and 
Brougham rendering himself highly agreeable, as he well knows how to 
do, to all they met. The bailies and Magistrates of the little fishing 
towns in*the neighbourhood came with addresses to the chancellor : he re- 


ceived them half gravely and half in burlesque, repeated his courtly ex- | 


pression of the king living in the hearts of his subjects! and told them 
(forhe was then preaching up sedatives, not stimulants,) that the ministry 
would not be driven faster or farther than sound policy warranted. The 


|| the Highland residence ef the Duke of B 


The interior of the castle has been | 


This seems to prove that these ancient remains || 





‘baities returned to their constituents, marvelling at the Lord Chancellor's 
| plain manner, but all agreeing that he was a far better-looking man than 
| they expected to find him. I was assured that the noble lord received a 
| letter from his Majesty while he was at Dunrobin Castle, part of which he 
read at the dinner table. ‘The king sent his compliments to the duchess- 
countess, and stated that he remembered cruising off the castle in 1797, 
or some year about that time. 

Anamusing story was related of the adventures of the great seal during 

this loyal tour of Chancellor Brougham. He had stopped in his journey at 
| \ The duchess, always full 
‘of fun and frolic, got up a dance on the green, at which all the Donalds 
and Janets of the district figured in their best. Brougham was tired, and 
being an early riser, slipped off soonto bed. He was missed; upon which 
one of the party, whose word could not be gainsaid, insisted that they 
should all go and see how he looked in his nightcap. A procession was 
formed: Mr. Edward E led the way, carrying two large lighted can- 
dles, and the dormitory of the chancellor was fairly stormed and carried. 
He bore the siege with good humour; a mock deed was drawn up, consti- 
tuting the fair duchess governess of some imaginary island, and Brougham 
was forced, after a good deal of bantering, to tell his secretary to unpack 
‘the great seal, (which he kept in his bed-room,) and affix it to the docu- 
ment. ‘The party then retreated amidst peals of laughter. The scene 
did not, perhaps, accord with the “fitness of things,” but we confess we 
love to see the stateliness of the great relax into such good-natured 
badinage, and even a chancellor may sometimes throw aside the gown and 
wig, and yield to the importunities of a not unamiable pleasantry. The 
dance on the green would diffuse as much enjoyment among the people of 
the mountains, as the scene in the bed-room ainused the aristocratic por- 
tion of the party. 

The old Duke and Duchess of Sutherland now rest together, their long 
career of worldly honour and prosperity over, in the cathedral church of 
Dornoch, about ten miles from the castle. The duchess had, after her 
husband’s death, restored the cathedral at an expense of six thousand 
pounds, and with a splendour which throws every other Presbyterian place 
of worship into the shade. 
| Jt is said that the duchess was desirous of constructing the windows of 
the cathedral of stained glass, which would have had a pictorial and solemn 
effect, shedding a “ dim religious light ” over the interior of the structure ; 
but the clergyman of the parish objected to such an innovation. A sort 
of frosted glass, divided into small compartments, has been substituted. 

It is certainly to be regretted that so admirable a design was frustrated by 
such a puritanical objection. 











GORDON CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
Gordon Castle, near the village of Fochabers, in the ancient province 
‘of Moray, is a mansion of the modern school. This is almost to be re- 
‘gretted, for the old, rude, and varied Gothic, with its round towers and 
| battlements, would harmonize better with the associations connected with 
the spot and the family that so long possessed it. In building Abbotsford, 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have mad® a romance of stone and mortar: it 
sets all the orders of architecture, as his genius set the canons of criticism, 
at defiance ; yet its appearance is highly imposing. Gordon Castle is too 
regular; but its great height (four very lofty storys,) and its length, (in all 
nearly six hundred feet,) render it dazzling and overpowering at first sight. 
The situation is splendid. Around the town of Elgin the scenery is rather 
tame ; but as you approach the bridge of Spey, blue hills, finely mapped 
and dotted on the horizon, begin to peep forth, and to impart a sterner and 
more impressive character to the landseape. It is like bringing John Bal- 
four of Burley, or some old Cameronian veterans, down to a plain filled 
with gilded courtiers and youthful beauty. ‘The river itself is no great 
ornament to thescene. ‘There is too much of the bare shingly beach ex- 
posed—for the Spey is a stream that must have ample room for his winter 


| floods ; and the red freestone seaur on the opposite bank is a poor substi- 


tute for the gray cliffs, lined with alpine shrubs and plants, which girdle in 
many of the Highland valleys. ‘The Spey, though a bad master, is an ex- 
cellent servant. It not only waters a long tract of country, but it produces 
abundance of exquisite trout and salmon. The Duke of Richmond re- 
ceives yearly the sum of £8,200 for the fishings of the stream—a revenue 
worth nearly all the feudal privileges of the former possessors of the 
| estate. 

In the castle were, and I suppose still are, some fine works of art. 
Marble full-length copies of the Venus “that enchants the world,” and of 
the Apollo, by Italian sculptors, and busts of some of the ancients by 
Harewood, ornament the hall. In the dining-room are two busts, easily 
recognized to be from the chisel of Chantrey, of the Duke of Wellington 
and the Duke of Bedford—both excellent likenesses. The peculiar beauty 
of Chantrey’s busts seems to be the marvellous felicity with which he im- 
bues cold marble with life and expression. They are not mere casts or 
models of the head and face—the soul is visible through the features. 
Excepting one or two of Roubillac’s happiest efforts in Trinity College 
Library, Cambridge, and old Nolleken’s statue of Pitt, in the Senate- 
house, also in Cambridge, (the latter is really a wonderful work,) nothing in 
the way of portrait sculpture seems equal to Chantrey’s busts. Mr. Lock- 
hart says he would not give Chantrey’s bust of Scott for all the pictures and 
portraits that were made of him, and he is right. I saw it once, and shall 
never forget it. The most valuable painting in Gordon Castle isa three-quar- 

_ ters portrait of an old man, by Rembrandt : it is full of dark kindling ener- 
‘gy and expression. The most glittering and imposing picture in the castle 
isa full-length of the late king in his coronation robes, by Lawrence. It 
was presented to the late Duke of Gordon by William IV, and the gift is 
said to have provoked some envy and regret with the Duke of Devonshire, 
and other titled amateurs, who longed to possess the splendid prize. 
There is another chef d’euvre of English art—a piece by Landseer, con- 
taining portraits of the Duke of Gordon, the Duchess of Bedford, &c., 
with dogs and dead game onthe ground. Sir Joshua Reynolds has con- 
tributed three pictures, full-lengths of George [II. and his Queen, who 
jusually go together on canvass, as they went together in life, and a portrait 


of the celebrated Duchess of Gordon, The latter is peculiarly soft and 
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expressive, and seems to unite the qualities, rarely blended in one coun- 
tenance, of great beauty, intelligence, and sensibility. The duchess was 
a remarkable woman—“ charming, witty, kind, and sensible,” as Burns 
eulogistically styles her; and she appears to have been the idol of the | 
wits, poets, artists, and fashion of the day. Several productions of Sir | 
Peter Lely—soft and dreamy, with “ the sleepy eye of love” —of Teniers, | 
Wouvermann, Angelica Haufimann, and other artists, lend grace and in- | 
terest to the ducal mansion. 











This delightful amenity must have tended to the growth of the huge fo- 
rests which in early times covered the country. In the hall of the castle 
there is an immense plank, apparently six feet in breadth, round asa 
shield, on which there is the following imscription, cut in a brass plate :— 


“In the year 1783, William Osborne, merchant, of Hull, purchased of 
the Duke of Gordon the forest of Glenmore, the whele of which he cut 





down in the space of twenty-two years, and built, during that time, at the 
| mouth of the river Spey, (where never vessel was built before), 47 sail of 


. . Te | 
The grand charm of Gordon Castle must ever be its situation, its woods, ships ov upwards of 19,000 tons burden. The largest of them, 1,050 


and parks. ‘These have all the exuberance of the finest sylvan scenes in | , 


England, as seen in Hants or Nottinghamshire, or as described in Ivanhoe. 
The lime trees are particularly fine, and one is of such immense growth 


and spreading foliage, that his grace might dine a regiment under its | 


boughs. ‘The late Duchess of Gordon was fond of this tree, and had its 
branches propped up that she might enjoy a “spacious circuit for her mu- 
sings” within its shade. It is now enclosed by a fence, to protect it from 


the history of which is somewhat singular. Duke Alexander (father of 
the late duke, ‘the last of his race,’’) when four years of age, planted this 
willow ina tub filled with earth. The tub floated about in a marshy piece 
of ground, till the shoot expanding “burst its cerements,” and struck root 
in the earth below. Here it grew and prospered, till it attained its pre- 
sent goodly size. The duke regarded the tree with a sort of fatherly and 
even superstitious regard, half believing there wassome mysterious affinity 
between its fortunes and his own. If an accident happened to the one by 
storm or lightning, some misfortune was not long in befalling the other. 
The tree, however, has long survived its planter—the duke, at a ripe old 
age, yielded to the irreversible destiny of man; but his favourite willow, 
like the cedar-tree of the prophet, has reared its head among the thick 
branches, and is flourishing. 

Duke Alexander was a man of taste and talent, and of superior mechani- 
cal acquirements. He wrote some good characteristic Scotch songs, in 
the minute style of painting national manners, and he wrought diligently 
at a turning-lathe! He was lavish of snuff-boxes of his own manufacture, 
which he presented liberally to all his friends and neighbours. n one oc- 
casion he made a handsome pair of gold ear-rings, which he took with him 
to London, and presented to Queen Charlotte. They were so much ad- 
mired in the royal circle, that the old duke used to say, with a smile, he 
thought it better to leave town immediately for Gordon Castle, lest he 
should get an order to make a pair for each of the princesses! His son, 
the gay and gallant Marquis of Huntley, was a man of different mould— 
he had nothing mechanical, but was the life and soul of all parties of plea- 
sure. There certainly never was a better chairman of a festive party. He 
could not make a set speech, and on one occasion, when Lord Liverpool 


arliament, he gaily replied that he would undertake to please all their 
| see if they adjourned to the City of London Tavern. but he could not 
uniertake to do the same in the House of Lords. He excelled in short 
unpremeditated addresses, which were always lively and to the point. I 


heard him once on an occasion which would have been a melancholy one | 
in any other hands. He had been compelled to sell the greater part of | 
his property in the district of Badenoch, to lessen the pressure of his diffi- | 


culties, and emancipate himself in some measure from legal trustees. 
The gentlemen of the district resolved, before parting with their noble 
landlord, to invite himto a public dinner! A piece of plate, or some other 
mark of regard, would certainly have been more apropos, and less painful 
in its associations ; but the dinner was given and received. Champagne 
flowed like water—the Highlanders were in the full costume of the moun- 
tains, and great excitement prevailed. When the duke stood up, his tall 
graceful form slightly stooping with age, and his gray hairs shading his 
smooth bald forehead, with a general's broad riband across his breast, the 
thunders of applause were like a warring cataract or mountain torrent in 
flood. Tears sparkled in his eyes, and he broke out with a hasty acknow- 
ledgment of the honours paid to him; he alluded to the time when he 
roamed their hills in youth, gathering recruits among their mountains for 
the service of his country—of the strong attachment which his departed 
mother entertained for every cottage and family among them—and of his 


; : || * Hull, Septemb , 
the cattle. Opposite the dining room is a large and massive willow tree, | oy PW ER, IOUS 


| tons, and three others but little inferior in size, are now in the service of 


|his Majesty and the Hon. East India Company. This undertaking was 


completed at the expense, for labour alone, of above 70,000/. To his 
|Grace the Duke of Gordon this plank is offered, as a specimen of the 
_growth of the trees in the above forest, by his Grace’s must obedient 
servant, 

“ W. Osporne.” 


|| The sum at which the duke sold the forest of Glenmore (the finest fir- 
| wood in Scotland) was 10,000/. It was contiguous to the noble woods of 
|, Rothiemarchus, and together they formed a region of great wildness, inter- 
| sected by lakes, which for ages refiected the endless forests of pine that 
| clothed its steeps and unbroken recesses. In obedience to the law of na- 
I ture, the Glenmore forest is fast replenishing itself. ‘* Nothing,” says Sir 
i Thomas Dick Lauder, ‘‘could be more savagely picturesque than that 
|| solitary scene when we visited it some years ago. At that time many 
} gigantic skeletons of trees, about twenty feet in circumference, but which 
|| had been so far decayed at the time the forest was felled as not to be use- 
|| ful for timber, had been left standing, most of them in prominent situa- 
|| tions, their bark in a great measure gone, many of them without leaves, 
| and casting a pale, unearthly-looking light upon their gray trunks and bare 
}arms, which were stretched forth towards the sky, like those of wizards, 
| as if in the act of conjuring up the storm which was gathering in the bo-« 
|som of the mountains, and which was about to burst forth at their call.” 
| Sir Thomas Dick Lauder is an enthusiastic naturalist, and I like his obser- 
| vations and descriptions so well, that I would rather see him among scenes 
‘like the old forest of Glenmore than the ‘‘ smoke and stir of that dim spot” 
| which men call the city of Edinburgh. 

| ‘The late Duke of Gordon was attentive to his deer park, and had 
|usually about a hundred and fifty fallow deer, and forty cos red deer, 
| with a few roe, within its limits. In the forest, outside the park, the red 
|deer swarm in hundreds. They approach sometimes to the front of the 
enclosure, toss their artlers, look around, and, as Campbell says, 


‘“‘Unhunted seek their woods and wilderness again.” 


| The accession of the Duke of Richmond to this extensive Scotch pro- 
|| perty has made comparatively little change in its management. His 
|| grace has introduced his English system of meeting all his tenants once a 
| year at a round of dinners; he keeps up hospitality and state, and is a 
|; most liberal landlord. 
| 
| 
| 











INVERGARY HOUSE, THE SEAT OF THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY. 


This is a wild retreat in the West Highlands. The mansion stands on 
| a lawn or glade, on the edge of Loch Oich, a sweet inland lake, fringed 
|| with birch trees. It was a perfect solitude until the formation of the Ca- 
| ledonian Canal; but the lake is now traversed thrice a week by steam- 
| boats to and from Glasgow and Inverness. The Marquis of Huntly pur- 
|| chased the property a few years since from Mr. Macdonell of Glengarry, 
|| who died in 1828, and who was recognised by all his countrymen as the 
| last of the chiefs of the ancient mind and manners. Glengarry, like Don 
Quixote, lived a century or two too late. His revival of the old Highland 
| Sports, many of them savage and cruel, (such as setting his clansmen, as 
|a feat of strength, to pull live cattle asunder by the legs ;) his riding con- 
| stantly about with a shield, pistols, and dirk, ¢he figured off in this fashion 
to the alarm of several ladies, at the coronation of George the Fourth ;) 
| his readiness to quarrel with any man who would not style him Glengarry 
/and Clanranald ; for, according to his genealogical tree, he united in his 
| person the honours of those two septs or clans—were a source of mingled 











own affection for the Highlands, which he said was as firm and lasting as || dread and merriment to the people. He used to attend the Inverness races 
the Rock of Cairngorm, which he was still proud to possess. The latter || in his most imposing Highland dress, with the eagle’s feather in his cap, 
was a statement of fact: in the sale of the property the duke had stipu- || his gallies or followers behind him, and his piper blowing beside him with 
lated for retaining that wild mountain range called the Cairngorm Rocks. | might and main. His love of pomp, of idle retainers, and of law, bur- 
The effect of this short and feeling speech—so powerful is the language dened the estate so heavily, that his son was forced to sell the greater 
of nature and genuine emotion—was as strong as the most finished ora- || part, and to reside among the fastnesses of Knoydart. The family, how- 
tion could produce. In its power over the audience (trifling as was the || ever, still use the old burying-ground on the banks of Loch Oich, and I 
matter) it certainly rivalled anything that ever “ fulmined” from the pnyx | remember once seeing the funeral of one of Glengarry’s daughters at the 
or the forum. I spot. It took place at nightfall ; the procession winded along the shores, 

“Gilpin, in his “ Forest Scenery,” has denounced the hawthorn-tree as | the clansmen carried the body, and the piper played a wild and doleful 
having little claim to picturesque beauty, and as a poor appendage to na-/| lament. As they passed the ruined castle of Invergarry, the seat of the 
ture. The worthy recluse of the New Forest had never visited Gordon } Macdonells, and which was blown up by the royalist forces in 1746, the 
Castle ; for if he had witnessed the gigantic hawthorns which mingle in | clansmen remembering the greatness of the family in the “ olden time,” 
the avenue, and the distant and shrubby grounds, with the deep masses of | and the melancholy office they were then discharging, paused to utter the 
the holly and the alder, and the ash and the oak, he would have recanted |; Ochon-a-chree, with which the Highlander expresses his grief—the piper 
his opinion. Some of these fine trees are ten and twelve feet in girth, | prolonged his strain, till it almost died away in the stillness—and the 
and tower up with their white blossoms to a great height. Duke Alexan- | party were all strongly affected. It was a scene not easily to be forgotten. 
der exercised much judgment in laying out the grounds, so that the va- || Glengarry erected a monument in his native glen, which discloses the 
rious parts might harmonise. Subsequent improvements have heightened | taste and character of the man in a very simple but striking manner. In 
the effect of the whole; the woods have been judiciously thinned in some || the sixteenth century an incident occurred which is thus related in the 
places—new paths and drives are made in the park and lawn—a rich || “ History of the Highlands and Islands” by the Messrs. Anderson. ‘ Two 
flower-garden is added, and walks extend from side to side, on height and || sons of Keppoch had been sent to be educated in France. During their 


. : | : : ; . 
hollow, which present rich and magnificent panoramas of sylvan beauty. i absence the father died, leaving his affairs under the management of seven 


The Spey, winding in the distance through the woody amphitheatre, gives | brothers, his kinsmen. The prolonged stay of the young chief had so 
additional interest to the scene, and the great variety of game, deer, | habituated his cousins to the pleasures of power, that they murdered him 
hares, &c., which cross you at almost every step, impart life and vivacity | and his brother on the night of their unwelcome return. The old family 
to the whole. Much of this luxuriant beauty is owing to the excellence || bard was the means of bringing deserved punishment on the murderers.— 
of the climate and the soil. A gentleman at the castle informed me that | After fruitless endeavors to engage various Highland chiefs in the object 
he kept a register of the flowering shrubs, that he might compare it with he had devoted himself to, and repeated applications to Glengarry’s an- 
another kept by a friend in Devonshire, and he found the most delicate || cestor, he at length prevailed on one of them to furnish a body of men, 
plants were nearly as early in the north as in the garden of England.— 4 with whose aid having achieved his purpose, the attached senachie glutted 
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his thirst for revenge by mutilating the corpses of the ruthless assassins.” | well.” It was not likely that he had forgotten what he had never heard 
On this hint spake Glengarry—he raised a monument, and he surrounded | of before. ae 
it with seven human heads, carved in stone, adding a choice inscription in | When I went down to Oxford to enter, I got up enough information in 
English, Latin, French, and Gaelic. ||my old way, to return and give the most splendid description of a run I 
The mansien house ef the Marquis of Huntly is a modern white-washed | had had with the Craven, that beat Tom Smith's out and out ; so that when 
building, very poor, and plebeian in comparison with the ruined castle that | I came into residence, I was expected to be a very fast man, and had to 
frowns in the vicinity. It has been lately repaired and enlarged, and the | tell more lies than ever, to explain how the governor was selfish enough to 
marquis has carried into effect a series of important improvements through- | keep all his horses at home, and to threaten me with stopping the supplies. 
out the whole of the property. High hills encompass the spot, and there | if I ever hunted or rode up at Oxford. 
is abundant pastime on the wilds and in the streams, for the lovers of | But “‘culpam pana premit comes,” as Horace very justly observes, 
grouse-shooting and angling. That same big boy, now a little man, Tom Sharpe by name, who had al- 
ways suspected me at school, was doubtless confirmed in his views of my 
character, and laid a trap for me. He invited me to a wine-party at his 
rooms, and as the champagne circulated, and the claret flowed, my ideas 
enlarged, and I certainly succeeded in astonishing every man there, even 
| A.B., of master’s standing. 
| Tom Sharpe, who saw the time was come, rose and proposed my fa- 
'ther’s health, as a man to whom the county of Northampton was deeply 
|| indebted for his zeal and liberality, in promoting the noble sport of fox- 
|| hunting. : 
|| Hallum and the hounds! Hip—hip—hip—hurrah! Nine timesnine ! 
| One cheer more! Yoicks!—tally ho!—hark forward !—go it ye cripples! 




















MY FIRST DAY WITH THE HOUNDS. | 

When I came up to reside at College, I confess I knew little of riding, | 
much less of hunting; and the little knowledge I had of riding was more 
theoretical than practical; my performances having been limited to the 
donkey which we bullied on the common at home in the holidays, and the old 
pony that had carried the whole family for twelve years at least ; whose hide 
was stick-proof, and whose paces were reduced to two—one, slow, linger- 
ing and unwilling from the stable; another quicker, livelier, and some- 
times attended with indecent capers ¢o his rack and manger. Still, while ie J a 
at Westminster, whenever hunting fox or hare was talked of, or coursing | —jingle, jingle, jingle—crash, smash, rattle—rap, rap, rap—who-oop! 
or racing (steeple-chasing was not invented then, the country not being and down sat the company, exhausted with their efforts to do honour to me 
too thickly populated), I felt unwilling to acknowledge that my father was | and the toast. ; ; Ae ; a 
either too poor, too stingy, or too timid to allow me to join in these manly | I replied modestly and appropriately, which elicited a fainter repetition 
amusements ; and by picking up a few slang phrases from others, sneaking | of the former cheers. W hen they had subsided, 
about the livery-stables in Westminster, chaffing with the grooms and | “T say, old fellow!” said Tom Sharpe, “ we’ve heard you talk a good 
coachmen, while waiting for their masters about “the houses,” I began to | deal about your leaps and all that, and devilish well you do talk, but we’ve 
talk loudly of bulfinches and raspers, the long tails and the slips; and of- never seen you do it. Now I'll give you a mount to-morrow. You shall 
fered and took odds on the favourite for the Derby or the Leger; and by | Tide my Randy-rasper—we have an excellent meet, and shall have capital 
my skill in ledging and making up a book, not only astonished my friends, | Sport—sure to find, in a country that will just suit you, who prefer brooks 
but myself. In short, I told more lies about the matter in one day then, | t0 stone walls.” ; ; 
than I could now invent in a week. | “Hurrah!” cried the rest, “ you’re a capital fellow, Tom—wish you'd 

My great misfortune was, as you will see by and by, that I could lie in | ™ount us all. You can’t refuse, Hallum—eh ?” A 
safety, as our racing at school was confined to boat-racing, and our hunting In vain I hinved at my vow to the governor—my being obliged to go to 
to running after one another, sometimes with a strongish scent in the air |three lectures, and my private coach on the morrow; and, as a last re- 
too in Tothill-fields, and I talked so well and so offhandedly, that no one | Source, to the fact, of my boots and breeches—white cords were all the go 
dreamed I was coming Munchausen over him. || then—being left in the country, and my pink being quite too small for me. 

I was once very nearly caught out at it ; unfortunately I was not. Ac- | | was promised every thing for a complete set-out, and went to bed nearly 
cording to my account, my father, though he did not actually keep the dead drunk, with the pleasing conviction on what little of my mind I had 
hounds of the Northamptonshire hunt, was by far the largest subscriber to | left, that I should be quite dead next night, without the satisfaction of be- 
them, and had the management of the kennel; kept six hunters for his ing drunk too. 


own use, having always two out in the field and hunting three times a |_ If going to sleep was bad enough under this impression, what were my 


week, besides cover-hacks, buggy-horses, and ponies for us boys. | feelings on awakening in the morning ? I sat up in bed—my head aching 
ny i lit—my tongue feeling like a bit of stale hung beef in my 


I had told this story so often, that I not only imposed upon others, but | ready to sp 
began to entertain some doubts myself whether it was merely imaginary, | parched mouth. My stomach !—oh !—dear!—and my nervous system not 
when, one day, as I was standing, talking sporting, and making a lash of | Shaken, but cempletely shattered. At last I consoled myself with the 
twisted string to tie on a hooked stick, as a feeble imitation of a hunting- | thought that my crippled state was just the lucky thing to release me from 
whip, a new boy was brought in, and of course subjected to the usual per- | my unlucky engagement, and I was trying to write a note to Tum Sharpe, 
nent, if not ¢mpertinent questions, || containing, in a shaky scrawl, a piteous statement of my case, and beg- 
“‘ What’s your name—ceh spoony ?” with acut on the face. |, ging to be excused, when his servant entered my room, with a pair of tops 
“ Stig—Stig—Stig—Stiggins,” replied the novelty, blubbering at the in one hand, and the rest of the dress for the “character ”’ I fancied I 
unexpected warmth of his welcome. should play for that “‘one day only” in the other; and touching his hair 


“Coine, none o’ that, you little beggar,” said another boy, who, setting | with one finger, said, ; 
matters even, by an application to his head's antipodes, asked him, || _‘‘ Master's compliments, sir, the grub’s on the table, and the trap order- 
«* What’s your governor?” ||ed a quart-arter nine, and he hopes as ow you'll clean yourself as quick as 
’ 





| 


** A p—p—pars—parson.” || bricks.’ 
“What! do you mean a methodist parson?” and to try his Christian | “ But, James,” said I, “I really feel very ill; I was just going to send 
humility he was smitten on the other cheek likewise. || a note to your master, to say I could not join him to-day.” 
“No; he’s ree—rec—rector of Clodpole-cum-Bumpkin in Northamp- ||‘ Master von’t take no excuse,” replied James, looking determined, “ for 
tonshire.”’ || he knows you were bosky last night, and in course, qualmy this morning ; 
“Allright! how much money have you got—eh? did your governor |}and the physic’s ready what'll set you right in no time.” 
stump up like a brick—eh 1?” 1 “ Physic ?” a ; 
“A suf—sufferin,” so he had. poor devil, ‘and if I want any more, || ‘“ Yes, a hot mash as you'll lap up in mo time, and feel yourself as full of 


I’m to ask a boy named John Hallum for some—he’s our squire’s son.” beans as a grocer’s coffee-mill ; but I must cut my lucky, sir, as master’s a 


“Hullo! Jack Hallum! here! you’re wanted,” cried twenty voices to | vaiting to be rubbed down ready for starting ” 
me at once, as I was sneaking off the moment IJ heard the brat’s name and As James or Jim, as his familiars called him, would not await any fur- 
address. ‘Here’s a little kivey from your part of the world, who says ‘ther expostulation, I began to dress; and imitating as closely as I could 
you’re to be his banker, for he knows you at home ; and I dare say his mo- | the correct men of that day, taking particular care to slew the buttons at 
ther expects you to wash his feet and comb his hair. Have you got a | the knees well forward in aslanting-dicular direction, and to push the boots 
small-tooth and scrubbing brush, you little varmint ?” | down into the most desirable wrinkles ; I put my hat on knowingly, with 
Poor Stiggins, to whom this was addressed, stared in amazement at a ‘| the ribbon fluttering in sight, which was to be confined to my collar us a 
question he could not understand ; but, before it could be repeated, one of | beaver-catcher during the run, and putting my heavy-handled whip under 
the big boys, who had, perhaps, doubted the genuineness and authenticity || my left arm, with the lash dangling about, squared my elbows, pulled on 
of some of my strainers, or was vexed at his own being eclipsed by them, '|my Woodstocks, and started, not a little pleased at my personal appear- 
came up, and in a kinder tone than little Stiggins had yet heard in college, | ance, which I took care should not be lost on the college ; for I went un- 
inquired how far he lived from me. || der one excuse to the buttery, and another to the kitchen; then stood in 
‘Only just outside the park.” '| quad, and called loudly for my scout ; and when I thought all had been 
‘‘ And how many horses does old Hallum keep, my little man?” \ sufficiently gratified with the sight of the gentleman in pink, I turned out 
“Two now, a four-wheeler and the postman’s pony,—that un as you | of college and walked to Coll, at the same deliberate pace, and with 
broke his knees, master John,” meaning me. | the same gracious intentions to the public in general, as I had just evinced 
I saw a knowing wink and a meaning smile pass round the circle of my | to my own college in particular, which induced a little dirty-nosed snob to 
old admirers, and I knew how thoroughly I was done, if once found out, so cry out to one of his friends, 








giving Stiggins a flick on his haunches with the whip—catching him by the || ‘I say, Bill, twig that ere scarlet-runner ;—an’t he vun to go the 
scruff of his neck, pace ?” 
‘Come here you little lying son of a tithe-pig,” saidI, ‘come with me, | _ I felt the insult, but did not express my indignation; and climbing up to 


and I'll oblige your governor and govefhess by taking care of you as you | Tom Sharpe’s garret, found him, with two other men, pitching into under- 

deserve.” idone beefsteaks and kidneys, and washing them down with porter, in a way 
I lugged him off to my room as quickly as I could, and there told him, || that surprised and disgusted me not a little, for they were just as drunk as 

that as I chose my father to have six hunters, &c. &c., he must back my || I was overnight. 

assertions; and I'd say his father kept a carriage, and his sisters had a | « Hulloh! old fellow,” cried Tom, “ why you haven’t been fool enough 

grand-piano; but if he dared to split on me, I’d swear his father was cut || to come out in pink without your great-coat and leggings on? You'll nap 

by all the county for going drunk to a funeral. it, my boy! You know your dons wont stand that.—But come, fall to— 

_ This, and the sight of the whip I was just finishing off, had the de- || time’s short—weather muggy—roads woolly, and whipcord scarce.” 

sired effect, and I told more lies, of a much superior description, than || I shuddered at the food, like a Jew at a pork shop ; which Tom, observ- 

Idid before his arrival, appealing to him for confirmation of them— || ing, he went on— 

with, “Didn’t I, Stiggins!”—*Of course—to be sure—I remember it |i “Beg pardon, old fellow,—I forgot Jim said you were off your feed, 
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and wanted a drench,—here, put your muzzle into this, and mop it up as 
quick and as hot as you can, and I'll bet the long odds you'll be all mght 
before we get to Bicester.” 

He put a neat little silver tankard into my /fore foot, as he called my 
hand, and the very colour of it was enough to gratify a dowager-duchess— 
the taste !— ye gods !—but as I’m not settish, I’ll tell you the contents— 
probatum est. ; , mee 

Boil four glasses of jelly in a pint of the best Madeira, in a silzer vessel 
—add two glasses of Curagoa anda little powdered cinnamon, cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg! !—a drink for two ! !—the which, if they don’t “drinkee | 
for drunkee.”’ they’ll get “ drunkee for drinkee.” 

After imbibing about half a pint of this ambroisal nectar, and nibbling a 
hot ginger-nut, I felt much better, and rather saucy. Jim came in to say 
the buggies were ready; and the trio, lighting their cigars, in which | 
could not venture to join them, we started for Kickum’s livery-stzbles. 

“ Now.” said Tom, ‘ tumble in, old fellow; I'm waggoner—you pay 
pikes,—-The old flogger, Jim; the clouds look watery.” So taking a | 
shabby, but straight-cropped whip from Jim, and sticking it upneht by 
his side, away we went at a trot about fourteen miles an hour, with our 
= friends in a hack dennet behind, making up by a gallop now and 
then. 

When we got to Deakin’s, at Bicester, where we were to leave the 
buggy and mount our horses, I felt so very queer again, that Tom thought 
the dose he had administered before starting had failed for once ; so, 
ringing the bell he ordered a bottle of brown stout and some bread and 
cheese. 

“‘ Talways,” said he, ‘stick to the Brunonian system, and keep up tothe 
mark—you'll feed a little now, and be all right soon.” 


I tried to eat, but my larynx, or fauces, or whatever the pill-grinders, | 


call one’s swallow, felt so dry, I could not; so, pouring down two tum- 
blers of the stout, I proposed to be off. Having made up my mind to be 
killed, I thought the sooner the throw off touk place the better. ‘The sus- 
pense is the worst part of it, as the man allowed, previously to his being 
turned off. 

I found Randy-rasper in the yard, and mounted her successfully, and felt , 
as long as we kept the road it would be “all right,” as Jim said; but we 
met just out of the town, and, in less than five minutes, found ourselves 
among a hundred and fifty men, at least. 

Unmitiated as I then was in the mysteries of Nimrodism, I could twig 
the diffence between the regular bred old stagers and the young would-be’s, | 
and comforted myself with the conviction that J was not the only fool go- | 
ing to “‘risk his reputation on a horse’s back ;”’ and if Tom had allowed 
me to sneak about where I liked I should have done very well ; but neither 
he nor his mare would allow me to part company, so great was her attach- 
ment to her master, or his horse, her fellow-slave. 

I won’t detain you with an account of the hounds and horses, or the 
names, weights, and colours of the riders ; suffice it to say, all was done 
that judgment and skill could suggest, but Pug could not be found; and 
after trying five or six covers we found ourselves—at a place called Clay- 
don (upper, middle or east, I forget which)—obliged, to my secrec de- | 
light, and Tom Sharpe’s evident disgust, to give it up asa blank day; et | 
the same time, I uf course outwardly d—d my ill-luck, and was congratu- 
lating myself on showing off in a quiet canter to Bicester on the turnpike 
road, and lying like blazes when J got to college again, when a tall, gen- 
tlemanly-looking man, on a splendid gray—his scarlet frock and stained 
tops, looking like work—rode up, and addressing ‘Tom, who, I thought at 
the time looked wicked, “ presumed we were Oxford men, and that our | 
hacks were at Bicester; and, if we would allow him, would show us | 
across country, and save us two miles at least, especially as our hunters | 
were fresh !” | 

Tom thanked him, and after making a few observations on the day, and 
the scarcity of foxes, he turned through a gap into a grass ground, and | 
cantered gently ahead—Tcm next, and I in the rear. I liked it amazingly 
at first, and clearing two furrows, at least eighteen inches wide, and a 
narrow ditch into the next ground, without losing a stirrup, began to 
fancy I could do it as it should be. | 

Our pace gradually quickened, still nothing occurred to frighten me, | 
till we came to a gaping ditch, full of water, with what I thought an/ 
awful hedge on the other side. ‘* You must run them at it, gentlemen,” 
said our guide, and he ard Tom were over in no time, as Jim would have || 
said. “Forward,” cried both, and away I went, Jupiter only knows how | 
or where ; but I stuck on somehow, and found myself going along, at a 
slanping pace, over a deep fallow—then partly through, and parily over, a 
stiff thorn fence—then between two ash trees, so close together as to 
threaten destruction to both my knees at once. Here my hat being. 
knocked off, and bounding against my back, still holding on by the ribbon, 
made the sort of rattling noise the dealers make with their hats and 
sticks, when they are “ showing out a horse.” This put Randy-rasper on 
her mettle, and my knees beginning to grow weak, and my strength to/| 
fail me, I shouted out as loud asI could to “pull up;” but Tom, pur-. 
posely and maliciously mistaking my shouts, joined with our leader in 
*Yoicks! forward! well done my boy—go it!” I gave myself up as 
lost—I seemed to fly, or rather hedges, trees, brooks, walls, and houses | 
seemed to fly by me, and I to stand stock-still. The last thing I recollect 
seeing was a hah-hah! with an enormous wall and a wire fence on the 
top of it. I closed my eyes in the last agonies of despair, and opened 
them again, as I thought, after a minute or even a second, though it ap-_ 
pears I was insensible for nearly an hour. I am now convinced I was not 
sensible when I started from Oxford. 

When I came to myself I found I was sitting on the ground, with my 
back against a tree, our leader, Sir Harvey Takenwith, and Tom Sharpe, 
standing over me, and spunging my face with their handkerchiefs, which | 
they had soaked in a neighboring duck-pond. 

“ Well, old fellow,” said Tom, “ worth ten stiff ones yet ; but you've | 

spoilt ycur bea ity.” 

‘‘ All right now,” said the baronet, “here we are in Trottington Park ; || 

I’li get the mare caught, give you some lunch, and send you on to Bices- || 
ter in my trap.” l 


} 


In trying to thank him I lisped most wofully, and putting my hand to 
my mouth found I had knocked out four front teeth; and, on further exa- 


| mination, had cut a regular cana! out of my forehead, around which Tom 


had bound my neckerchief. Luckily no bones were broken, the only 
further damage was the loss of my hat, which I supplied at the park, and 
one of my spurs, which was afterwards found and dug out of the pummel 
of my saddle. 

I need not tell you that I could eat nothing. I took, by the advice of 
our kind but mischief-loving entertainer, a large glass of cold without, 
and got back to college as sore and miserable as any poor devil could be. 
I sneaked into bed, and would never have got up again, if my tutor had 
not insisted on seeing me the next morning. 

I rose and went to his rooms, looking ike “a figure in plaster”—only 
not so classical. 

‘* Take a seat, sir,” said he. Now this was doubtless well meant—but 
human nature could not endure it. 

‘All the rest is leather,” as Dr. Pangloss says: but if he had been in 
my place he would not have spoken so contemptuously of leather. We 
never know the value of a thing till we lose it—I respectfully begged to 
receive his remarks standing. 

“Mr. Hallum! hem! you were not at chapel yesterday, sir, either in 
the morning or evening—mane nocturne—you were absent from all your 
college lectures, losing my entertaining and invaluable annotations on the 
several topics under discussion—and you did not dine in hall—these are 
your negative crimes. You were positively weak enough, to use a mild 
term for fool and ass enough, to strut about quad in a dress—borrowed too, 
I'm informed—forbidden by the laws of this college, and the statutes of 


|| the university. You will therefore translate all your lectures, confine 


yourself to hall, chapel, and college ; I shall cross your name on the but- 
tery and kitchen books, and—think yourself WELL OFF. 

Fortunately for me it was discovered that I had been out in a gig, without 
leave, and my sentence was commuted to restriction for two terms—of 
course I destroyed the tutor’s letter, which conveyed the tidings of my 
disgrace to my father, and substituted a doctor's certificate of iil health, 
recommending country air, and especially horse exercise. 

Thus the old adage was verified in me “ omnibus in malis aliquid boni 
ines‘.”"—(which some translate, ‘‘ there’s always some boneing, 1. e. thiev- 
ing going on in those rascally omnibuses.”) I escaped quizzing, and 
Tom Sharpe, came up again with asound and firm seat, and not afraid to 
face any country. 

So now give me ene more cigar, and I'|] toddle off to my perch, to sleep, 
perhaps to dream, of Trottington Park. 
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THE ARMY. 

The western papers tell us again of rumors of Indian wars beyond the 
Mississippi, and surmises are rife among them of a grand federation of the 
tribes. The next hints that we shall hear from that quarter will perhaps 
suggest the expediency of calling some score of thousands of militia into 
the field. If such an appeal is made and responded to by government, 
what an admirable scguiter it will form to the Florida business! How 
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| will contractors, speculating jobbers, and the whole host of harpies that 


feed and fatten upon the pickings of an Indian war—how will they revel 
and luxuriate in the prospect before them. Yet, with the forty thousand 
Indian warriors upon our western border, a war to which that of Florida 


_ is as nothing, may open upon us at any moment ; and moreover, a dozen 


border thieves, or a few profligate speculators may, when they choose, 
embroil us with the Indians. The Jaw cannot reach such offenders in the 
scene of their operations, and the army is too small to form a complete 
cordon along our whole Indian frontier. Now, how many thousands of 
lives, and how many millions of dolllars might be saved by increasing the 


| army to just three times its present size ! 


Demagogues, county court Attorneys, and Militia Majors, may cry out 


"as they will. But the people are sick of twaddle without sense. They know 


very well what a European standing army is; but their Republicanism is 


not frightened at the mere shadow of an American one. A regiment of Re- 


gulars one thousand strong for every state in the Union, with a new regi- 
ment for each state that may be hereafter added, would give a very small 
and safe proportion of military mento civilians, and still furnish us with en 
efficient army. _Twenty thousand of these, occupying @ chain of posts 
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along our Western Frontier, would effectively check all difficulties with 


the Indians, and the remaining ten thousand would barely sutlice to garri- 


son our seaboard fortresses. 

The interest of the money spent, and the property destroyed in Florida 
would have maintained such an army, and the cause of humanity and good 
morals, as well as that of expediency would have been promoted by its 
existence. The disorders, the profligacy, the wasteful expenditure, both 
of life and money, always incident to the employment of undisciplined 
militia would have been avoided, and the Indians would have been over- 
awed by the knowledge that such a body of disciplined troops could sur- | 
round them at any moment. 

But the army needs enlargement for other reasons. To make it efficient 


as an army in active service, there should be men enough to form a school | 


of practice in the field after all the necessary details made for garrison 
duty. Now as orthodox republicans, we wish the army to be as small as 
possible, but as utilitarian republicans, we do not want it so small that it 
cannot in fact be used as an army. We would not have it an overpower- 
ing excrescence upon our system on the one hand nor a mere toy on the 
other. 








Tue Britisu Qvueen.—It is now the prevalent opinion that this anx- 


iously expected Steamer was not in readiness to leave England on the Ist | 


instant. We clung to the hope that she weuld do so until Wednesday, 


but yielded to the conviction that nothing save disaster could prevent her | 
making the passage in fifteen days. To us it is a source of disappoint- | 


meut, for by her we anticipated hearing from our associate who, we knew, 
would avail himself of the first opportunity to send us an ample store of 
his second impressions of Old England. 

In this disappointment we doubt not our kind readers participate, for 
though we are enabled to set before thema rich variety, culled from every 
source abounding with gems of Literature, yet we are well aware that our 
columns are not garnished with the brilliant contributions of one whose 
fame as a writer, and whose promised lucubrations may have influenced 
our indulgent friends to extend to us their grateful] patronage. 

«But let us teach our trial patience,” 

** Because it is a customary cross,” 
and with ripened time we will strive to redeem the disappointments of the 
past and ful:il the expectations of the future. 





Tue Greenwoop Cemetery.—We are glad to see in the columns of 
many of our contemporaries, graphic descriptions of the grounds proposed 
to be devoted to public use as a sacred burial-place for the dead. ‘These 
grounds are situated on the hills of Gowannus, about two miles from the 


South Brooklyn ferry. ‘The location is so appropriate, and nature has! 


done so much, that little expense will be incurred in giving to the place all 
the advantages which the contemplated use of the place may seem to re- 
quire. 

We have never visited the grounds, but have no doubt of their peculiar 
aptitude for the proposed object, and most sincerely do we participate with 
those friendly to its occupation for so sacred a purpose, in their hopes of 
the immediate adoption of the plan of the disinterested projectors. 





WISCONSIN AND IOWA. 
The emigration to these two new territories is said to be so great this 
year that they will both be soon qualified for admission into the Union.— 
The emigrants to Wisconsin are chiefly from Pennsylvania, New-York, 


and the New England states ; while many from the South, and not a few | 


English and Anglo-Saxons, take up their residence in Iowa. 
Of all the various tields that are open to the emigrant, Wisconsin pos- 


sesses perhaps the greatest attractions to those who reside in this part of 


the Union. ‘That is, there is more in her undulating pastures, her rapid 
and pebbled streams, and frequent reaches of hilly forest, to remind a 


Northerner of his native home—much more than he will find in any re- 
gion west of the Ohio. The river Ouisconsin (or Wisconsan) is itself one | 


of the most beautiful upon the Continent, and will, at different times, re- 
mind the wanderer alike of the Connecticut, the Hudson, and the Sus- 
quehannah, to all of which it in some points bears resemblance, while 
superadding cliarms that are peculiar to itself. ‘There are, too, scattered 
throughout the territory, numerous small lakes, whose bright depths and 
verdurous shores must often recall to the New Englander or New Yorker 
similar features in the landscape of his own well-watered country. It is 
remarkable the effect which these resemblances to the scenes with which 
he is most familiar have upon the mind of even the rudest emigrant. We 
have met with more than one mountaineer among the wild hills of this 
State, who after migrating with his family a thousand miles away, has 
managed to toil back again because he grew homesick upon the level 
prairies ; and we have known several Long Islanders—a people remarkable 


for their attachment to their native island—become more than reconciled to! 


the shores of Lake Michigan, because, as they averred, the white sandy 
beach reminded them of * the eld South bay.” 


RECENT TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA. 

More than one of the gentlemen attached to the suite of Lord Durham, 
have, since his Lordship’s resignation, been travelling throughout the 
States, accumulating information and statistical knowledge of every kind, 
which, from our acquaintance with the gentlemen themselves, and their 
liberal and enlarged views, we hope to see embodied in a volume of tra- 
vels and pubtished to the world. Englishmen owe it to their own country 
—to say nothing of ours—to correct the errors, the mistatements and the 
prejudices that have been disseminated through Great Britain by those 

party hack writers who have visited us forthe purpose of misrepresenting 
' our condition, and thus to discourage the Liberal party in England in their 
endeavours ** to reform” the institutions of their own country 
Among these travellers we are happy to recognize Mr. William Ken- 
nedy, one of the suite of Lord Durham, who has just returned from an 
| extended tuur through the Southern and Western States—even to the 
| capital of Texas which he left in the middle of June, coming by the way 
of the Mississippi and Ohio on his return homeward. Mr. Kennedy, 
though young, is already favourably known to the literary world by his 


| writings in prose and verse, and we venture to hope that the fresh and 


| novel scenes which have been presented before him during his eventful 
journey, will stimulate him to exercise his elegant and ready pen in portray 
ing the impressions of natural scenery and the results of his observation. 











| 
HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP. 
| <A British officer of cavalry has recently published a work bearing this 
title, which seems to have attracted some notice in London; though we 
hardly think it will supersede the admirable book of ALLEN on Riding — 
| The London Metropolitan, in noticing the new publication, indulges in 
some snecrs upon the art, as taught by the Duke of Newcastle, of eques- 
‘trian celebrity ; and exclaims—* of all pedants in the world, the gods 
preserve us from dancing-masters of the old school and manége riding- 
masters !’? Now this, we take it, is a very shallow view of the subject, 
and we could wish that both the dancing-master and the riding-master 
|| were more ‘abroad’ than they are. A man learns the difficult steps ata 
| dancing-school, or studies the noble art of the manége, not for the pur- 
| pose of practising either in the ball-room or upon the road, but to supplo 
his limbs and give grace and precision to his movements; and the Re- 
| viewer might just as well take exception to the mental discipline of a 
|| liberal education because a man rarely has occasion to quote Hurace or 
Virgil in common conversation. The training of the body, like that of 
the mind, will always ¢ell in some way, though there may be no occasion 
for making an exhibition of the lessons by which that training was ac- 
quired. ‘The perfect knowledge of dancing has nearly gone out of fash- 
ion, as the accomplishment of a gentleman, and the art of fencing is almost 
| forgotten. But look among our beaux and bloods for the result: what a 
lontish gait upon the pavé, and what a collection of round-shouldered, 
| ungainly figures in the ball-room! The only decent walkers we see 
among our rising race of young men, are among the few who have ac- 
quired something of the carriage of men by drilling in a volunteer com- 
| pany. The majority poke or shuffle as if they spent half their time in 
stooping over a counter, and the rest in running races with their slippers 
on. No! there is no finer training for a man’s limbs than the good old- 
| fashioned manége ; and though a man is not expected upon the road to 
make the same figure as the eccentric Lord Herbert of Cherbury, yet he 
cannot but ride like a gentleman if he practises in the same school which 
formed that accomplished horseman. 








| THE REV. DR. BRECKENRIDGE’S LECTURE ON TEXAS. 

This benevolent and learned gentleman having recently returned from 
Texas, has evinced his Christian philanthropy by gratuitously delivering, 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, his impressions of that country. The ob- 
ject of the lecturer was mainly to show that no people on earth more de- 
served the warm sympathies of every Christian community, and that 
none would more gladly receive and reward preachers of the gospel and 
instructors in all branches of education. 


His description of the country was admirable~-presenting a picture of 
fertility and variegated beauty that surpasses the most celebrated land- 
scapes ef the Western world. The government was eulogized and pro- 
nounced firmly based on the same principles which lie at the foundation of 
our own. The Executive and Judiciary were commended fo their straight 
forward upright intentions, and the faithful performance of their duties. — 
The invasion from Mexico was pronounced a silly boast of a distracted 
nation, scarcely capable of performing the functions of self-government. 
The dangers, once apprehended from the Indians, were no longer felt to 
be serious, as a single troop of mounted riflemen were found adequate to 
the protection of her extensive border. After having passed in rapid re- 

| view the natural and political condition of the infant Republic, bestowin r 
| on each the highest encomiums, the reverend gentleman alluded to the 
| moral condition of the people, and appealed to the generous sympathies 


| of his hearers ia behalf ef a population, who had principally been reared 
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where they had enjoyed the lights of the gospel and all the advantages of | among the most trustworthy of the class of urchins who are now cads to 


education, but who, on removing into that paradise of the wilderness, ] 
found themselves destitute of the consolations and influence of the one, | 
and the unspeakable advantages derived from the other. On this theme , 
the speaker dwelt with eloquence and effect. Not with a view of open- | 
ing the purses of his hearers, but to point out to the Christian and the | 
enterprising adventurer fields of usefulness and honor—fields wherein the ! 
“harvest was great and the labourers few.” The profound attention with ) 
which the lecturer was listened to, betokened the interest that the au- 1 
dience took in the subject, and we hope the results of making known the || 
moral wants of a kindred community, may be commensurate to the high | 
and noble objects it was contemplated to effect. 





ALGIC RESEARCHES. 

Algic Researches, by Henry Rowe Scoolcraft. 2 vols. Harpers. 

These researches, consisting chiefly of Indian tales and legends, com- | 
prise some curious enquiries respecting the mental characteristics of, the | 
aborigines of this country. The red-man, it would seem, has his “ mo- | 
ther goose’s melodies,” and his ‘“‘ Arabian Nights. Entertainments,’” as 
well as the white man. Nay, his fancy partakes of the free growth of his 
native forests, revels in an exuberance even wider than that of the Orien- | 
talist. The European fabulist will put human language into the mouths | 
of brutes, and the Asiatic story teller will make enchanted statues of | 
stone converse ; but the American Indian goes still farther, and endows 
each pool and tree with some of the attributes of a sentient being. He 
hears whispers amid the rustle of the leaves, and detects breathing life in | 
the pulses of the throbbing brook. Notwithstanding then, the little variety | 
of incidents which the life of a hunter affords, there is food for his fancy 
wherever he roves, and the fields of air not less than those of earth are 
Jaid under contribution to fill the storehouse of his fables. 

But few specimens of this Indian fairy lore have been hitherto given to 
the public, and the varied and authentic collection of Mr. Schoolcraft 
which is now before us, forms one of the most valuable contributions that has 
ever been made to American letters. The tales and legends were in the | 
first instance taken down by actual oral tradition from the lips of the In- 
dians. ‘They were then ren¢ered into English for Mr. Schoolcraft’s use | 
by several accomplished persons ; the most of whom deriving their origin 
from Indian parents upon one side, were thoroughly familiar with the 
genius of the language which they translated. The genuineness of these 
curious and fanciful fables was thus thoroughly established, even if the || 


final stamp of Mr. Schoolcraft’s high character in publishing them as | 
authentic were wanting. In the hands of an author who, following the | 
examples of the Editors of Ossian and the Arabian Nights, chose to em- |, 
bellish and shape them to suit the requirements of Furopean taste, they | 
might have been made far more attractive to the many; but their value to’ 
the philosophic reader would have been very esssentially diminished. And 

Mr. Schoolcraft has done well to resist the temptation to fashion them | 


anew, and put them forth with all their rude incongruities, their recapitula- 


wine, these blemishes are a test of their quality. 
ception, and eccentric in detail, as are many of these legends, however, | 
there is a rich vein of poetry pervading the majority of them. | 

On our last page will be found a delicious story belonging to this series. | 

LL | 
CABS. 

What are Gray, Brower, and the great leaders in the Hackney Coach 
and Omnibus line about? Philadelphia has stolen a march upon us in 
their public conveniences, and Gotham lies shorn of her glory. It is 
averred upon the best authority that they have actually established the 
cab system in the rectangular city of brotherly love! Now, the want of 
these conveniences has been long felt among us, and is more and more | 
pressing every day. Have we no one in the “livery line” to introduce | 
them among us? Why should the citizen or stranger, if he has a few | 
calls to make, or an hour’s shopping to do, or a half a dozen business er- | 
rands to attend to, be compelled to hire a heavy carriage with a pair of || 
horses which can, with difficulty, wind its way among our crowded streets, ! 
when a cab witha single horse driven by a boy will answer all his pur- } 


| line of stakes. 
| stones attached to their roots, were formerly always removed when the 


| purpose. 


the omnibus, and who may be kept upon good behaviour in their present 
situations by the prospect of promotion to the rank of Tigers. 





SNAGS IN THE HUDSON. 

While Captain Shrelor is clearing out the obstacles from the rivers of 
the west, we in this part of the world are permitting the navigation of the 
noble Hudson to become seriously injured. Not either by the natural 
deposit of its tides and currents, but by artificial means of annoyance. It 
is a fact that there are now dozens of snags and sawyers between here 
and Albany, and, that in the very channel of the river. It is the custom 


| of our shad fishermen when they set the poles for their nets in the spring 


of the year, to sink every here and there a stout tree to strengthen their 
These trees which are anchored to the bottom by heavy 


fishing season was over, but of late years the fishermen have become care- 
less about removing them, and they have accumulated from one season to 
another, until they have become a perfect nuisance in the navigation of 


the river. Many of them have been broken off or driven below the sur- 


face by coming in contact with steam boats as they ride with the current. 


These sway to and fro with the tide like the sawyers of the Mississippi. 


| Others again have sunk down firmly into the mud, and are as dangerous in 


this fixed position as the snags of the same river. The evil will become 


| avery serious one if permitted to increase, and its existence at all in such 


a river is shameful. 








“TALL WALKING.” 

There is a good story among Mr. Schoolcraft’s ** Algic Researches,” no} 
ticed in another column, about an Indian hunter, who, being pursued by a 
magician, sought concealment in the body of a deer which he killed for the 
After lying perdu in the carcase for some time, our friend re- 
membered that the evil magician must certainly find him by discovering 
that his tracks in the snow led only to the body of the deer and no far- 
ther. What could he do in the emergency? He feared to come from 
his hiding place to cover up his tracks, yet the clue to his covert must in 
some way be destroyed! At last he bethought himself of a pair of 
enchanted moccasins which a kind fairy had placed in his hunting pouch; 
and running his arm through the gullet of the deer he managed to place 
these mocasins precisely in his own tracks that were nearest to the body. 


| A muttered charm then set them in motion, and they stepped off in good 
|, style, and gained the cover of a wood before the magician came in sight. 


The fresh trail misled him. He passed the dead deer and followed on.— 
But the mocasins were not slow in going ahead, keeping the advantage 
they had gained. They travelled and travelled, and lured on the magi- 
cian, who is perhaps even yet following upon their trail, while the cun- 
ning hunter has long since stolen from his covert and enjoyed life unmo- 
lested by his enemy. We may talk of Swartwouting and sub-treasurers’ 
legs, but their feats are a mere circumstance to the tall walking of these 
enchanted mocasins. 


NEW-YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 

The southern tier of counties are all alive about this great work. The 
Ithaca Convention was composed of four hundred delegates ; and the re- 
solutions adopted by them breathe a spirit of determination that will 
speak home to the politicians of our State. Whatever party they may 





| belong to, they must soon feel that this sectional question is rapidly 


breeding a political one. The monstrous injustice that has been done to 
the southern tier of counties has roused a feeling that will supersede that 
of ordinary partisan spirit. The people are fast merging their political 
differences in the common interest they all have in the completion of this 
road. 

We hear not a word of Whig or Locofoco in the discussions of the 
Convention, but the following Resolution shows the singleness of purpose 
with which they address themselves to their work, and the issue which 
they are determined shall be joined. 


Resolved, That more effectually to accomplish the important object, 
stated in the preceding resolution, we recommend to the people of the 
several towns in the southern counties, forthwith on the adjournment of 

















poses? The time taken in opening and shutiing the doors, and letting || this convention, to commence an organization for the purpose of concen- 
down the steps of a hackney coach forms a very considerable item in the | trating public sentiment; that the ballot boxes may do their duty on this 


. -1 || subject, and that whatever may be the diversity of sentiments of our re- 
day if one has a dozen stops to make; but one can draw up to the side} ide . - Mg 4 uty OF § 
a : , 7 ~ P " $i d nace oe ee M sie ‘aaitiiadias | presentatives on other points, their united efforts may be brought to bear 
walk, jump from a cab in a moment, and resume his p g || in favour of this great work. 


the driver leaving his seat. How much less the expense too, when a single 
person only is to be accommodated, either in driving about town or Tue Wernawken Mountain Pavittron is the name given to a very 
moving with a single trunk to the steamboat wharf. We do hope that || extensive establishment recently opened upon the Heights overlooking this 
some of our stable keepers are enterprising enough, now that Philadelphia I city. A friend assures us that the arrangements for boarders are most ex- 
has set the example, to start a fashion which in Paris and London and) cellent, and the attentive landlord most desirous of rendering an abode un- 
most of the great towns of Europe, is found to be of the greatest public | der his roof comfortable and satisfactory. We can easily imagine a trip 
convenience. The only expense will be in the first outlay for building the | to this salubrious location a positive remedy to ennui—for as we mount 
vehicles, of which a pattern may be found among the three or four private | into a new atmosphere the spirit mounts with us, and we forget the roast- 
cabs which are intown. And then the boy drivers may be provided from | ing, roaring, worrying city. -The first sensation that gives physical evi- 
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means of satisfying so grateful an indication of health, We commend | c ety 

this pleasant abode to those whose business confines them in town during | THE PARK. 

the day, but who would gladly recuscitate themselves in a spot fanned by | The theatrical season has nigh reached its close, and the entertainments 

& perpetual breeze and commanding the loveliest views within miles of | are patched and made up of such materiel as the manager possesses, after 

the city. ‘discharging all his stars and some of the leading members of the stock 
D> Our friend “ Boots” must excuse our declining his contribution; | company. Now and then a stray histrion engages for a night or 

for however true the portrait he has sent to us, it would ill become us to | two, to try his fortune on our boards, and now and then some ambi 

show-up the characteristics of a community in which we do not reside, tious tyro gets possession and struts a brief hour the observed of all 

and fer whom we entertain great respect. Prints nearer home may do it observers. 

with impuniiy, and perhaps effect the reformation designed by our hu- | But the weather and the consequent lassitude induce citizens and 

mourous correspondent. The manuscript is subject to the order of its | strangers to forego the pleasure of the Theatre, and to seek recreation 

author. ||elsewhere. Madame Lecomte has, however, attracted fair houses, and 
Francis’ Lire Boats.—We gather from the newspapers, that dufing | «Ticket Night” was by no means forgotten by the old friends of the 

the great squall in Boston harbour, on Sunday last, one of Francis’ life | house. Mrs. Lewis and her daughter have created some sensation. The 

boats was the only small craft that kept afloat. It was in possession of | daughter, a mere child, playing the Youthful Queen, and the mother 

Capt. Sturgis, of the revenue cutter, who made a noble use of it by res- | [mogene in the tragedy of Bertram. 

cuing a number of persons from drowning. 














ied 


dence of the change is hunger; and there one can procure the ready | 

















NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Secanvs anp otHeR Roman Tates, 1 vol.; N. Y. Jared Bell.—This | Night after night crowds are congregated at this favourite place, and so 
elegant volume, which is a credit to the publishing house from which it | varied and lively are the entertainments, that every one seems to forget 
emanates, is said to be written by a son of the celebrated Maturin, who | the heat—the trials of business, and the vicissitudes of life. What we 
has been for some time a resident of this country. It is refreshing amid || should do without this Garden ’tis impossible to say, for hundreds on hun- 
the countless tales of feudal superstition or fashionable folly, to recur | dreds as regularly attend there as they get up in the morning. The spirit 
occasionally to the severe scenes of classic fiction. Few writers of the | of the experienced caterer allows nothing to flag, for no sooner does one 
day are better qualified than Mr. Maturin to approach those ancient altars } amusement begin to pall than another takes its place, and the vast area of 
of the poet’s inspiration, and kindle the torch of their fancy at their sacred ] the garden is filled with smiling faces ready to partake of the welcome 
fire, to give novelty. It is harvest time with our friend Niblo, and well does he se- 


Non fumum ex fulgore cure the rewards of his labour. 
Sed ex fumo dare lucem. _— 


His attempt to illustrate classic history, through the medium of fiction, OVER ATTENTION TO THE SCIENCES. 
must be considered a very happy oue. The work is dedicated, “by per- | Every one is aware what an enormous number of dull and stupid people 
mission,” to Washington Irving. ‘there are in the world, and there can be little doubt that this evil is upon 
the increase, even beyond what statistical folk so often remind you of— 
|“ the average increase of the population.” Some of the newspapers lately 
Mr. Cray is spending a few days at Niagara, which he now visits for | put forth an alarming paragraph about the great increase of mad people. 
the first time, with his friend, Gen. Porter. From the Falls he will goto || We doubt the accuracy of this paragraph. Idiots may be upon the in- 
the Canadas and Saratoga. crease, but not mad people, for madness is intellect gone astray, and not 
, } - _ | absence of intellect. 
The friends of Mr. Rives are expecting him to visit New York during | + jow can all this be? someone will say. How can it be that, when 
the summer. ,|So many schools, and institutes, and lectureship3, and associations for mu 
Gen. Scort was at Chicago on the 6th inst. ‘tual instruction are going on, that dulness and triviality should be upon 
There are more than a hundred visitors at the Rep Sutravr Srrives, | ‘#¢ meen { 
Virginia. . | The conjecture may appear strange to some, and distasteful to others ; 
SaraToGa AND Baxuston have been rapidly filling during the week, but we who like to talk out frankly and freely what occurs to us, would 
and will overflow before August. venture to suggest that these very things are toa considerable degree the 
cause of the dead level of meagre mediocrity which the mass of society 
Nanant is much frequented this year, and the house is admirably kept |! exhibits. When we allude to dull and frivolous minds, we do not mean 


by Holman. 











Tue Presipent is now at Albany, on his way to the Springs. 























‘such as have had no education, but such as have nothing in them, save 
what has been poured into them, and into millions of others precisely the 
Lerrers of Exiza Witxinson—1 vol.—Sam’l. Colman, N. York. |' same way. There wants that friction of one mind against another which 
—These letters illustrate the private and personal history of the times of | brings out sparks of original thought. Each mind has been lectured, or 
the Revolution in South Carolina. They are valuable in themselves as a | journalised, or penny-magazined into the same sort of receptacle of drilled 
contribution of matevials to history, and their editor, Mrs. Gilman has | conceits, Every creature is bent upon showing off these second-hand 
in publishing the collection, set a good example which we hope will |, wares, instead of thinking about what he sees, and ought to feel, if any 
be followed by others who have such documents in their possession. It is | 


room were left for feeling. This we call shallowness and stupidity. 
from such private memoirs that the historian, the poet, and the romancer | Even in infancy this knowledge-packing begins to stupify the mind. 
get the most valuable hints for the use of their pen. 


We heartily sympathise with the indignation expressed by Charles 
THE SEASON. Lamb in one of his letters when he exclaims—* Knowledge, in- 
significant and vapid, as Mrs. Barbauld’s books convey, it seems must 
| come to a child in the shape of knowledge, and his empty noddle must be 
| filled with conceit of his own powers when he has learnt that a horse is 
| an animal, and Billy is better than a horse, and such like; instead of that 

beautiful interest in wild tales, which made the child a man, while all the 











The oldest inhabitant—that old gentleman so often quoted and so sel- 
dom seem—has no recollection of a season so promising as the present. 
Vegitation seems thriving all over the country, and our farmers will have 
to enlarge their barns to hold their overflowing wea Fortunately for oa 

5 in our Atlantic States to consume a 
Ge ac ceaune po numbers carried away by emi- | on _ suspected ere to be - bigger than a child. Science has suc- 
gration, the Eastern States are still like the fruitful tree in nursery tales. | “°° to poetry no less in the walks of little children than with men. Is 





Of which we are told 
Twelve pears hanging high, 
Twelve men passing by, 
Each man took a pear, 
And left eleven hanging there. 





Mr. Hittnovse, the author of “‘ Hadad,” “ Percy’s Masque,” &c. is | 


preparing for the press a new edition of his works. He is one of the few 
literary men in our country who have an opportunity to devote themselves 
exclusively to ther favourite pursuits. 





Joun L. Stevens, Esq. will be accompanied on his mission to Guate- 
mala by Mr. Catherwood, the well known Oriental Traveller, who will 
take drawings of all the wonderful remains of Palencian greatness to illus- 
trate Mr. Stevens’ journal. 


| there no possibility of averting this sore evil! Think of what you would 
have been now, if, instead of being fed with old wives fables in childhood, 
you had been crammed with geography and natural history !” 
| Well and wisely is this said. “Think what you would have been !”—why 
| just what the million who have been thus “crammed” really are ; reason- 
ing semblance-of-fact-collecting, unimaginative, unfeeling, self-adoring, 
common-place noodles—the gnats of human existence, buzzing and dart- 
| Ing to and fro, but utterly incapable of thinking anything original, or doing 
anything great. The nobility of manhood—the energy of thought—the 
I expansiveness and generosity of sentiment, which makes man “the para- 
| gon of animals,” is forfeited for the sake of dry, paltry, common-place 
science, which withers upon the surface of the clay-like souls where it has 


| been strewn. 
|| Jt is melancholy to think what will become in their old age of those who 
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in the days of their youth stuff their heads full of scraps of geology, chem- | ‘*Make your boy tell you his dreams; 
istry, natural history, political economy, and other the like ‘‘ knowledge,” | my heart was communicated in a dream.” 
which is now-a-days lectured into all sorts and conditions of men, women, “What was it, sir!” said I. 

and children. ‘Twenty years hence all this will have become as obsolete | ‘‘ Do not ask me,” replied he, with much violeace, and walked away in 
as the doctrines of phlogiston and the flood are now considered to be. I apparent agitation. I never durst make any further inquiries. 

Their “ useful knowledge” will then be no better than an old almanac, re- | It is refreshing to turn from the theories of modern doctors, who dis- 
cording holidays, the like of which will never come again, and the names i course so learnedly about ‘‘organs’’ to the rhetorical grandeur, and proba- 
of Mayors and Aldermen which have vanished from the memory of men | bly not less accurate philosophy of Doctor Sir Thomas Brown, author of 
even as the dust over which they triumphantly rolled in all the pomp of | ! the “ Religio Medici.” 

coach and cavalcade. ‘Then will be found the want of that jove which is ! ‘We are,” says he, “somewhat more than ourselves in our sleeps, and 
as it were the seed of thought—the well-spring of feeling—the fountain the slumber of the body seems to be but the waking ef the soul. It is 
of reflection—the foundation of sage opinion. What will then be the | the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason, and our waking concep- 
value of the scraps of that which is now considered knowledge tions do not match the fancies of our sleeps. At my nativity my ascend- 
about earth, and wood and stones, and bones—about the juices of a ant was the watery sign of Scorpius: I was born in the planetary hour of 
cabbage or the statistics of a parish? Such knowledge will then be, as it Seen, and I think I have a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am no 
were, dust and ashes; but the heart and mind of man—the passions, the || way facetious nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize of company ; yet 
affections, the hopes and fears of beating bosoms, will have the same in one dream I can compose a whole comedy, behold the action, appre- 
foundation truths for ever, modified in their appearances by the circum- | hend the jests, and laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were 
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the first corruption that entered 





stances which the experience of life will teach. 

Let then the youth of our day not either neglect study, o1 study for the 
sake of showing that they know what is this man’s theory or that man’s 
conclusion. 
and act nobly, and talk sensibly when the fitting occasions arrive : 
when years and responsibility come upon them, they may neither be ser- 


vile copyists, nor petty contrivers, nor idle chatterers, but the exercisers 


of sound judgment, of generous fecling, and of lofty resolution. 

But it is to be remembered that, however general may be the barrenness | 
of understanding, the hardness of feeling, and redundancy of scicntific 
mannerism, yet it is not universal. ‘There are still thousands of modest, 
intelligent, cheerful, feeling hearts, that in their own familiar homes enjoy | 
a perpetual feast in the habitual study of good English literature, while the | 
million are penny-magazining their way to scientific dullness, and chatter- | 
ing uniformity. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF DREAMS. 


Dr. Macnish says that dreams, being produced by the active state of 
such organs as have not sympathised in the general slumber, partake of | 
the character of those whose powers are in the greatest vigour, or farthest | 
removed from the somnolent state. A person’s natural character, there- | 
fore, or his pursuits in life, by strengthening one faculty make it less sus- | 
ceptible than such as are weaker to be overcome by complete sleep, or, if | 
it be overcome, it awakes more rapidly from the dormant state, and exhi- | 
bits its proper character in dreams. ‘Thus the miser dreams of wealth, | 
the lover of his mistress, the musician of melody, the philosopher of | 
science, the merchant of trade, and the debtor of duns and bailiffs. In| 
like manner a choleric man is often passionate in his sleep, a vicious man’s | 
mind is filled with wicked deeds, a virtuous man’s with deeds of benevo- 
lence, a humorists’ with ludicrous ideas. 


posts of the bed, while persons addicted to lying, frequently dream of ex- 
ercising their favourite vocation. 

If this last illustration be correct, how tremendous must be the bounces 
in the bed-chambers of certain journalists and political orators in these 


days of excitement and partisan zeal ? | 
But we have considerable doubt that the ingenious doctor was right in 


stating that the ruling passion, or sentiment, or thought, of our waking | 
moments is most likely to occupy us in sleep also. We would venture to | 


suggest as a fact, at least as true, and far more illustrative of the mystery | 
of dreaming, that thoughts the most opposite to those of our waking | 
hours frequently occupy us in sleep—that brave men often suffer the ' 
pangs of cowardice in their dreams, and that those to whom the ordinary | 


drudgery and coarseness of life are habitually present, will nevertheless | 


dream such visions of innocency and lovelinesss as to seem rather a } 


glimpse of a better and happier world than a rising up in slumber of the | 
|| the field to their wily adversaries, and retreated before the vanquished. 


| When the duke, at Assaye, boldly charged and took Scindiah’s guns, the 


more vigorons waking thoughts. 

Almost every one knows that Doctor Johnson, notwithstanding the force 
of his reasoning powers, was peculiarly susceptible of the impressions | 
which arise from seemingly supernatural or unaccountable sourees. Mrs. 
Piozzi tells, with her usual felicity of narrative, two aneedotes of him, 


which she joins together in one paragraph, as relating to this suscepti- | 


bility. She says that he related of himself how, when he was about nine 
years of age, having got the play of Hamiet in his hand, and reading it 
quietly in his father’s kitchen, he kept on steadily enough till coming to 
the ghost scene, when he suddenly hurried up stairs to the street door that | 
he might see people about him. He told this incident as a testimony to || 


the merits of Shakspeare ; but Mrs. Piozzi continues— 

‘One day when my son was going to school, and dear Dr. Johnson fol- | 
lowed as far as the garden gate, praying for his salvation in a voice which 
those who listened attentively could hear plain enough, he said to me 


suddenly=—= 


Their proper business is to learn that they may think clearly | 
so that || 


Pugnacious people often fight on | 
such occasions, and do themselves serious injury by striking against the | 


| 
| nounced active politics. 


| . . 
| narrow,” exclaimed a friend, 


I my memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study 
but in my dreams ; and this time also would I choose for my devotions; 
but our grosser memories have then so little hold of our abstracted under- 
standings that they forget the story, and can only relate to our awakened 
souls a confused and broken tale of what has passed. Thus it is observed 
| that men sometimes upon the hour of their departure do speak and reason 
above themselves ; for then the soul beginning to be freed from the liga- 
| ments of the ng begins to reason like herself, and to discourse in a strain 
above mortality.” 
| This view of the strange discrepancy between the thoughts of “ our 
j sleeps” and of our waking, we take to be more consistent with expe- 
/rience than the opposite theory of Dr. Macnish, which has been previously 
‘noticed. And Mr. Addison, in allusion to the subject treated by Sir T. 
| Brown, says, that dreams are an instance of that agility and perfection 
| which is natural to the faculties of the mind, when they are disengaged 
| from the body. The soul is clogged and retarded in her operations when 
} ‘she acts in conjunction with a companion that is so heavy and unwieldy 
|in its motions. But in dreams it is wonderfal to observe with what a 
| sprightliness and alacrity she exerts herself. The slow of speech make 
/unpremeditated harangues, or converse readily in languages that they are 
but little acquainted with. The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in 
| repartees and points of wit. There is not a more painful action of the 
| mind than invention—yet in dreams it works with that ease and activity, 
‘that we are not sensible when the faculty is employed. For instance, I 
believe every one some time or other dreams that he is reading papers, 
books, or letters; in which éase the invention prompts so readily that the 
| mind i ts imposed upon, and mistakes its own suggestions for the composi- 
tions of another. 
| Verily the stray, and, as it were, accidental thoughts of some authors, 
have more acuteness of observation and depth of philosophy in them than 
the most elaborate demonstrations of our modern treatise manufacturers. 
| Upon this curious subject of dreaming an infinite deal more of interest- 
|| ing matter might be talked, but one must not have too much of one sub- 
| ject all in a heap, lest we weary the mind which we desire to inform. 


’ 








Plunderings by the Wap. 


Lanevace or Bow-Betts.—At Epsom, immediately after that great 
race was decided, crowds of Cockney voices were heard in all directions, 
loudly proclaiming that—* The Decerrion mare had won the Hoax!” 


Mi 








Tue Battie or tHe Busties.—In this trivial dilemma his grace the 
|| Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel, disdaining worldly tact, and 
|| checked by scruples which, however correct in principle and feeling, have 
| appeared to many overstrained in the present instance, again relinquished 


| Mahratta gunners who lay for dead as the British swept past them, again 

| rose and treacherously re-opened a fire on the advancing conquerors, who, 
|| nothing checked, still reaped a glorious victory. Is the victor of Assaye 
to be daunted or duped by a masqued battery of bustles opening a ‘“ chat- 
on his rear!—United Service Journal. 


” 


|| tering fire 





“M. Thiers,” says the Presse, ‘‘ appears for the moment to have re- 
He is going to write the History of Napoleon, 


| for which, it is asserted 500,000f. have been offered him by a publisher.” 





Tue Hovr ror Ristnc.—Among the curiosities at Apsle y-house is 
atruckle bed, in which the Duke of Wellington sleeps. ‘* Why is it so 
‘“‘there is not even room to turn in it?” 
hare in it!” cried his Grace, “when once a man begins to turn in his 
bed, it is time to turn out.” 
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Portrait or Lapy Fiora Hastines.—We take the following slight || already engaged ten years, till he has recently been enabled to accomplish 
sketch from the work of an English clergyman, who, in noticing “ the || the difficult object which he proposed to himself. 


resting place” of her Ladyship’s ancestor, the celebrated Countess of | 


Huntingdon, in the church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, thus alludes to Lady | 





Ascot Gotp Cup.—The piece of plate given in lieu of “the cup” is 


Flora. || an exquisite piece of workmanship, executed in silver by Messrs. Garrard, 


It, unquestionably, is singular that her descendant the present Marquess | 
of Hastings, who is known to cherish a deep interest in the past history of 
his house, should have omitted—it can be but an omission—erecting some | 
monument to her memory. No matter how shy and reserved his habits in 
general society, he is understood to be proud of his ancestry and very | 
jealous of the honour of his race. His own disposition will enable him | 
to appreciate the many virtues of the Countess: and his descent gives | 
him the right of gracefully putting them on record for the imitation of | 
others. 


| from one of Cotterill’s beautiful and unequalled models. It represents 
| Queen Elizabeth at the close of a chase in Windsor Forest. The royal 
huntress has reined up her graceful and well-breathed palfrey, and is point- 


ing with the slender riding wand of that day to the fallen body of the deer, 
| over which a lusty forester, with “hunter's horn” is blowing the fatal 
“mort.” A couple of noble hounds complete the group, which, as a 


whole, may rank amongst Cotterill’s master-pieces. 





But at all events there is one of his house who recalls both in feature, | Hovse-FurNisHinG Not Heap-rurNnisuinc.—lIn these days the selling 


form, and character, her distinguished ancestress. ‘Te an authentic and 
very agreeable portrait extant of the celebrated Countess when in that 
bloom of youth, the present Lapy Fiora Hastines beers a marked re- 
semblance. The finely developed brow—the calm yet courageous eye— 
the thin lip and expression of firm resolve about the mouth may be clearly 
traced both in the portrait and in the livmg resemblance. Is there not 
also some further similitude? Fixedness of principle and decision of 
character—promptness in adopting a certain line of conduct and unaltera- 
ble resolution in abiding by it—a_ noble and stern defiance of calumny—a 


| of new editions of standard books does by no means indicate that these 
| books are read. It is the fashion now to have books as matters of orna- 
| ment and furnishing to a house, and when the standard authors are at 
i once cheaply and ornamentally “got up,” thousands upon thousands buy 
‘the books, not for the sake of reading them, but for the sake of having 
‘them. One is the more led to this conclusion from the fact that nothing 


| which appears either in the feeling or the language of that part of society 


highand sustaining sense of self-respect—these we gather from countless | which most exhibits itself, gives indication of such impressions as the 
paragraphs in Lady Huutingdon’s private letters to have been very promi- '| writings of those authors would naturally make upon those who read 
nent features in her character; and have not at all times been evinced by | } 

her intrepid descendant who has recently attracted so much of the ad- || ©" , 
miration and sympathy of the British nation ? | The assassins of the unfortunate Pozzo di Borgo, nephew of the Rus- 











TARANTULA AND SCORPION FIGHT AT KANGAROO ISLAND. 


20th July.—This morning, on turning my eyes on the floor as I lay in | 


bed, I saw an enormous tarantula marching majestically along. I began 


to fumble for my old sword at the bed’s head, te put an end to his rambies, | 


but before I had obtained it, I saw a scorpion in full chase of him. Watceh- 
ing them still, I beheld, to my great amusement, the scorpion overtake the 


gentleman who was so cavalierly walking the course, and jostle up against | 
him to provoke the caitiff to combat. No sooner was that done than a) 


deadly battle ensued, which must have been dreadful to the combatants. 
The tarantula worked his mandibles in fine style, and the scorpion slewed 
round his tail with wonderful agility. I could see that he whipped the 
sting into him so deep it was almost beyond his strength to extricate it; 
in the mean time, writhing with agony, but with uncommon strength, the 
tarantula tumbled him over and over savagely. I beyan to wonder which 
would gain the battle, when lu! another huge black scorpien issued from a 
crack in the floor, and came up “nine knots an hour” to the field. Inow 
saw the poor tarantula stood little chance. There came the fresh comba- 
tant, with his long tail erected over his back, and, in an instant, in went 
his sting, like a pin into a pincushion, buried in the body of the luckless 
tarantula ; who, beholding the reinforcement, gave up the battle, for he 
was swollen to twice his natural size. The two worthies who had put 
him to death were walking off together to their cranny, when I entere 

the field, and, gently embracing the dear creatures, put them carefully, with 
the dead chief into my bottle of preserves. 





A Cotxoquy at tur Grave or Byron.—‘ They should have bu- 
ried him elsewhere,” said I, musingly. 

‘* Why, so they would,—in Westminster Abbey, no doubt ;—but, you 
gee, nothing sacred found favour in his eyes, ner had he any very great re- 
spect for constituted authority ! So the Deandeclined having him. And 


a very happy ihing it was for me, that the Dean came to such a proper re- | 


solution.” 

** But he should have been buried there, nevertheless.” 

“* Why so!” says the clerk, pettishly. “ After all, what did he do for 
mankind ? Did he discover the steam engine like Watt! Or the safety 
lamp like Davy? Or the spinning-jenny like Arkwright? He was a 
fashionable poet ; and wrote fine verses with bad morals.” 

**Amilthe multitude,” said I, anxious to change the subject, “ who 
have bent their steps hither, do you chance to recollect whether his widow 
or diughter are included !” 


‘Not to my knowledge. I rather think not. I invariably keep the key, | 


and I am quite sure I should recollect the person of Lady Byron. The 
Duke of Orleans, and I rather think the Duke of Sussex, asked me the 
same questien; and so did Sir Robert Wilmot Horton. His sister, Mrs. 
Leigh, visited his grave soon after the erection of the tablet, and wept over 
him long and silently. She loved him fondly, sir, and so does Colonel 
Wildman of the Abbey. He’s a fine specimen of an English gentleman. 
He buried old Joe Murray the boatman, an old retainer of my Lord's, very 
near him,—just where you are standing, sir,—because he recollected my 
lord's partiality for old Joe, and thought it was ‘a fellowship in death,’ 
which even Hz would not disapprove.” 





New Inventions.—It is no slight evidence of the inventive spirit of 
the age, that almost at the same time, three apparently equally important 


' Ajaccio (Corsica). It is affirmed that the villains were destroyed, after a 


|| resistance of several hours, by a company of the Corsican Voltigeurs. 


i] 
| 





Women no doubt love tea, but they like their husbands to have a /ittle 
| spirit in them, said an anti-Tee-Totaller. 


| 





Tue Costume anp Manners IN THE ReIGN oF QueEN ANNE.— 
‘The customs which prevailed in the reign of William were slightly 
‘varied when Steel and Addison handed them down to fame. Formality of 
| manner, and decorum in dress, had already succeeded the negligence and 
|indelicacy of the preceding century. Still there were gross absurdities 
| creeping into vogue. As we have borrowed the most startling extrava- 
|| gances from the French, so we owed to Louis the Fourteenth the long 
| reign of perukes, in the adoption of which we were servile copyists, until 
good sense drove out those disfiguring encumbrances, and left mankind to 
|| breathe and to move untrammelled. When Anne reigned, many lived, 
‘more especially amengst the sons of the aristocracy, who would scarcely 
|| remember to have worn their own locks. Boys were quickly disguised in 

flowing curls—the higher the rank, the greater the profusion. Thence 
| they rose to the dignity of a scratch for their undress, and to that of the 
waving flaxen peruke, called by a wag, “the silver fleece.” White wigs, 
| frosted with powder, had succeeded the dark curling perukes which were in 
|| vogue in the reign of Charies the Second; and the use of powder had be- 
come lamentably universal. For this extravagance outraged nature was in- 
| debted, also, to that most artificial of human beings, Louis the Fourteenth, 
whose very statues were laden with enormous wigs ; and the monarch him- 


self wore one even in bed. 
|| William the Third seldom varied his dress; but, after the accession of 
|| Anne, female extravagance and male absurdity rose to their climax. 
|| Whilst the summit of each exquisite courtier was crowned with a flowing 
|| peruke, redolent of perfume and replete with powder, on the which sat a 
small cocked hat, his nether proportions were mounted aloft on high heels, 
| affixed to varnished and stiffened boots, or to shoes garnished with large 
| buckles. The costume of the present court dress, with its accompani- 
ments of plain cravats and lace ruffles, completes the picture. 
| The ladies of the court of Anne were befitting partners for such objects. 
Their hair was curled and frizzled, and in the early part of the eighteenth 
century it rose high, surrzounted by a sort of veil or lappet, but diminished 
by a small caul with two lappets, termed a mob. Raised heels continued 
in vogue to a very late period ; whilst hoops, in Anne’s time, were in their 
infancy, commencing in what was thencalled a ‘‘ commode,” which gently 
raised and set out the flowing train. In this respect our fair ancestresses 
| resembled our modern ladies; but in one essential point they differed 
greatly. Modesty of attire, brought into public estimation by the exam- 
ple of their truly respectable Queen, was uniformly studied ; and the 


‘sian Ambassador of the English Court, have been killed in the environs of 


discoveries, in the department of the fine arts, should be made in Paris, _toose and indelicate style in which Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir Peter Lely 
Petersburgh, and Berlin. While Daguerre, in Paris, found out how to painted the female aristocracy, was to be seen no more. With some de- 
procure the most accurate copies of objects in a chemical way, by means | Viations, the commendable practice of being adequately clothed, continued 
of the action of light; while Jacobi, in Petersburgh, transformed, by a until after the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose portraits bears out the 
galvanic process, engravings on copper into works in relief, without des- | fact, that decency of apparel in Ais days, as it had been in those before him, 
troying the former; an invention, by means of which it is possible to mul- | distinguished a gentleman from a female of loose character. Unhappily 
tiply, in a mechanical way, oi] paintings, with all their brilliancy of colors, for the nineteenth century, this distinction is now thoughtlessly aban- 
and that with a fidelity hitherto unattainable, is approaching to perfection doned. 
tion at Berlin. The inventor, Jacob Leipmann, has been led by his studies | A Disacreraste Coxcoms.—There is in all ages and at all times a 
of coloring, and the mixing of colors, to the idea on which he has been |.class of young menof whom John Forrest was but a type; and perbaps 
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there is not a class so deservedly to be detested upon the face of th 
earth. He had considerable talents of various kinds, and the possession 
of those talents made him idly fancy that he possessed genius—that nost | 
rare of all jewels. The belief that he possessed genius, based upon natu- 
ral self-conceit, and stimulated into activity by egregious vanity, induced | 
him to have recourse to every means for the purpose of forcing the same 
opinion of his merits down the throats of other people. As self-conceit, 
from the impossibility of its being always gratified, is generally a pugna- 
cious quality, he, \ike many others, soon learned to believe that the strong- 
est proof of genius was to assail the opinions which the good and the wise 
have received and promulgated ; and, with a natural turn for speculation, 
which he called philosophy, considerable powers of sophistry, which he 
called logic, a supercilious smile and a sarcastic expression of counten- | 
ance, hé had convinced a great many soft persons that he was what he | 
pretended to be—a nan of real and sterling genius, who was to be courted, 
feared, and admired. Though he was thus far successful, and had gather- 
ed round him in the capital a circle of small idolaters, who adopted his 
philosophy, spread his fame, and talked him into notoriety, John Forrest 
was ncvertheless a disappointed man. ‘The credit he obtained, though far 
more than he deserved, did not satisfy the greediness of his self-conceit. 
In the first place, he found, that though flattered and caressed, he was by 
no means generally loved or liked ; and he was shrewd enough to perceive, 
that even amongst women his success and favour was principally, if not | 
altogether, with those who had neither minds, nor principles, nor hearts ; 
that they gratified his vanity to gratify their own; and that there were 
very many, who, though they might not be able to combat his arguments 
even if they had tried, viewed him with coldness, reprobation, and con- 
tempt. All this spread a bitterness through his mind ; and that weakest 
of small ambitions, the love of saying a smart thing, was mingled with a 
sneering virulence from the disappointment of egregious vanity. 











Conspiracy at Constantina.—A Constantina letter, quoted by the 
Constitutionnel, states that five Arabs, who were engaged in the conspi- | 


'have not lost all sense. 





racy of May 1, have been executed in that place. The plot, it has since 
appeared, was much deeper than had been believed, and embraced a de- | 

sign of seizing on Constantina while the troops were bejng reviewed out- 
side the walls; of setting fire tothe town, and massacring the French and 

all such Arabs as were in friendship with them. Achmet Bey, the soul of | | 
the plot, was said to have been within three leagues of Constantina, and | 
was to make a sudden attack on the troops while they were confounded by | | 
what was going in the city. The secret was betrayed by one of the | 
former wives of Achmet, who intercepted a letter upon the affair, and im- 
mediately disclosed it to the Governor. 


i 








Learnep Doctrors.—The Grand Duke of Russia, Prince William of | 
Orange, and several of their suite, were, on their late visit to Oxford, 
created Doctors of the Civil Law! 


\ | 


Tue Dirricutty or Cuoostnc.—** We know,” says Madame Emile de 
Girardin, who writes in La Presse, under the name of the Viscount de 
Launay, ‘“‘a lady of a very irresolute character, who, unable to select a 
dress among a hundred chef d’euvres laid before her, to resign such pat- 
tern or colour, for such other pattern or colour, after many a hesitation, 
suddenly made up her mind for fifteen yards of gros de Naples gris de 
Lin. The sacrifice of everything was to her less painful than the endur- 
ing any longer the excruciating torture of choosing. This irresolution is 
ridiculous enough, but it is better than what I know an English-woman 
did, who was one evening bargaining for diamonds at Fossin’s. Her ob- 
ject was, a wedding present destined to a niece ; the jeweller was ex- 
hibiting to her all his parures, and successively pointing out their beauty 
in detail. My English friend examined the diamonds with silent admira- 
tion, when suddenly she said, 


“Ah! I know now what I wish to give her.” 
“The necklace, Madam?” 

“No.” 

“ This bracelet ?” 

“ce No. ” 

“This glass and chain?” 

‘“* No, I will buy her a carriage in London!” 











Sineutar Deatus.—The manner in which remarkable persons have met | 
the great enemy of mankind, would form acurious history. To contem- | 
plate the different moods and tempers with which frivolity and philosophy | 
have met the king of terrors would be a curious speculation, and form a | 
great moral lesson to mankind. 

We have often been astonished at the nerve or insensibility with which || 
notoriously bad men—some of the culprits condemned by their country’s | 
laws—have met this awful change of our existence. Thistlewood, the | 
Cato-street conspirator, said within a few moments of his being launched | 
into eternity—“ Well, we shall soon know the Great sEcRET now.” || 


What a world of images do not ‘these two words, the ‘GREAT sEcRET,” 





bring to the contemplative mind ! 


“The dead had sent him a card of invita- 


Gaianl, in dying, said, 
tion.” 

A Dane, condemned to death, thus addressed his executioner :—*“ Be 
quick in cutting off my head, for we have often debated at Tomsburg 
whether any sense is retained after the head is off. I will grasp the knife 
in my hand, if, when my head is off, I strike it towards you, it will show I 


If I let it drop it will prove the contrary. Make 
haste, therefore, and end the dispute.” 


Georce Keira, a Marshal of Scotland, when dying abroad, sent for 


'Mr. Elliot, the British Envoy: ‘I have sent for you, Sir,” said he, with 
his usual gaiety, “because I think it pleasant enough that the Minister of 


King George should receive the last breath of an old Jacobite. Besides, 
you may perhaps have some commissions to give to me to Lord Chatham, 
and as I lay my account for seeing him to-morrow, or the day after, I will 
carry your despatches with pleasure.” 

James Butter, second Duke of Ormond—famed for his extraordinary 
politeness, and who died at Madrid in 1745—when he was in the agony of 
death, fearing that the expression of his countenance in his pain might 
shock the friends standing by his bed-side, said, as his last words, ‘* Mes- 
sieurs, J’espere que vous excuserez la grimace.” 

Haver died feeling his own pulse, and, when he found it almost gone, 


|| said to his physician, ‘My friend, the artery ceases to beat.” 


Lord Cosnam (of whom Pope says, that his last words were, ‘“‘ Save my 
country, Heaven!)” not being able to carry a glass of jelly to his mouth, 
was in such a passion at feeling his own weakness, that he threw jelly and 
glass into Lady C.’s face, and expired. 





Irish Surerstition.—A Swe.uine Boy.—A boy once clambered. to 
the top of this holy cell (of Gollerus), and stole the bell-stone, which he 
carried away with him, for some good or bad reason, now forgotten. But 
he had scarcely reached the village with it, when, to his horror, he found 


| himself beginning gradually to swell all over like an inflating balloon ; for 


which strange and awful phenomenon no explanation could be given, ex- 
cept that the guardian spirit of the place had punished him in this terrific 
manner forhis depredation upon the property of the church. What to do 
to appease the anger of the supernatural protector of the bell-stone, or to 
propitiate it, puzzled the poor boy and the terrified villagers. He soon 
became too large to get out through the door of his cabin, and still went 
‘on increasing ; swelling bigger and bigger, until at last it appeared proba- 
ble that he would have grown as big as the little chapel itself; and then 
| most probably have died of repletion. Happily this sad fate was prevented 
|| by a plan to which his mother had recourse, after her unfortunate son had, 
iby gradual swelling, nearly come to that extraordinary size that he must 
“have either pushed out the walls of his cabin, or have squeezed all its in- 
_mates to death against them, or have burst asunder himself. Before he 
had quite arrived at these dimensions, his distracted mother suddenly 
thought that, by restoring the charmed stone to its original position, her 


son might possibly appease the offended being by whom he was punished 


in this dreadful manner. The stone was accordingly conveyed back to 
the church, and in one moment the boy found himself restored to his 
natural dimensions,—thus escaping, by the happy thought of his mother, 


| the awful fate which threatened him. Where this stone now is, no one 


knows ; it has either been taken away by the presiding spirit, or otherwise 
disposed of. But certain it is, that all the people of the district believe 


'| the story, as I heard it, to be quite true, and would sooner pick a hole in 


their own cabins than take one stone from this holy cell, which is under 
such powerful and mysterious guardianship. 











BOZ AND THE DRAMATISTS. 

The London Dramatists having “adapted” Nicholas Nickleby for the 
stage, before the author had completed the work, Boz introduces the sub- 
ject in his last number, in a conversation at a dinner party of theatricals, 
between a “literary — and the indignant Nicholas, after this 
wise :— 

‘‘ Did you ever hear a definition of fame, sir?” 

“‘T have heard several,” replied Nicholas, with a smile. 
yours 7” 

‘** When I dramatise a book, sir,” said the literary gentleman, “ that’s 
fame—for its author.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” rejoined Nicholas. 

“ That’s fame, sir,” said the literary gentleman. 

‘So Richard Turpin, Tom King, and Jerry Abershaw, have handed 
down to fame the names of those on whom they had committed their most 
|| impudent robberies?” said Nicholas. 

‘*T don’t know any thing about that, sir,” 
| tleman. 

“‘ Shakspeare dramatised stories which had previously appeared in print, 
it is true,” observed Nicholas. 

“Meaning Bill, sir!” said the literary gentleman. ‘“ So he did. Bill 
was an adapter, certainly, so he was—and very well he adapted too—— 
considering.” 

“I was about to say,” rejoined Nicholas, “that Shakspeare derived 
some of his plots from old tales and legends in general circulation ; but it 


“What is 


answered the literary gen- 
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seems to me, that some of the gentlemen of your oft. the present day, of this second outrage committed of late in those seas by men-of-war. In 


have shot very far beyond him—” | the first place, the French Commander was wofully deficient in courtesy in 
“You're quite right, sir,” interrupted the literary gentleman, leaning declining to heave-to, when civilly requested ; he was the party that would 
back in his chair and exercising his toothpick. ‘‘ Human intellect, sir, have profited by the communication of news ; for, being from France, he 
has progressed since his time—is progressing—will progress— ”’ | must have been ignorant of the important transactions at Vera Cruz; and 
“Shot beyond him, 1 mean,” resumed Nicholas, ‘in quite another res- he must have been aware that any English cruiser, even the packet, could 
pect, for, whereas he brought within the magic circle of his genius, tradi- | give him information ; and, in the second place, a suspicion of the Medea 
tions peculiarly adapted for his purpose, and turned familiar things into | being a *‘ Mexican Corsair” is ridiculous, for to say nothing of her size, 
constellations which should enlighten the world for ages, you drag within || not only were two lights hoisted at the foreyard, but the Commander-in- 
the magic circle of your dulness, subjects not at all adapted to the pur- | Chief's top and poop lights were displayed. It is strongly suspected he 
poses of the stage, and debase as he exalted. For instance, you take the | believed the Medea to be the English packet, and conceived he could act 
uncompleted books of living authors, fresh from their hands, wet from the | the bully with impunity. 
press, cut, hack, and carve them to the powers and capacities of your! Lord Minto has explained this affair in Parliament as a mistake, and 
actors, and the capability of your theatres, finish unfinished works, hastily || 244 two letters, one public and the other private, to corroborate his state- 
and crudely vamp up ideas not yet worked out by their original projector, ment; but as Lord Srrancrorp very justly observed, these “ mistakes’’ 


but which doubtless cost him many thoughtful days and sleepless nights ; 

by a comparison of incidents and dialogue, down to the very last word he happen much oftener than they used to do. 
may have written a fortnight before, do your utmost to anticipate his plot | 

—all this without his permission, and against his will; and then, to CHARLES LAMB. 
crown the whole proceeding, publish in some mean pamphlet, an unmean-|| He hated evil-speaking, carping, and petty scandal. On one occasion, 
ing farrago of garbled extracts from his work, to which you put your, having slipped out an anecdote, to the discredit of a literary man, the 
name as author, with the honourable distinction annexed, of having per- || next moment, with an expression of remorse, for having impaired even my 
petrated a hundred other outrages of the same description. Now, show | opinion of the party, he bound me solemnly to bury the story in my own 
me the distinction between such pilfering as this, and picking a man’s | hosom. In another case, he characteristically rebuked the backbiting spirit 
pocket in the street : unless, indeed, it be, that the legislature has a re- || of a censorious neighbour. Some Mrs. Candour telling him, in expecta- 
gard for pocket-handkerchiefs, and leaves men’s brains, qanoyt when they 1 tion of an ill-natured comment, that Miss ***, the teacher at the Ladies’ 
are knocked out by violence, to take care of themselves.” ; I School, had married a publican, “‘Has she so?” said Lamb, “then I'll 
P ‘Men must live, sir,” said the literary gentleman, shrugging his shoul- 1 have my beer there!” As tohis liberality, in a pecuniary sense, he passed 
ers. ; f 74 , 22 |(says Lamb of Elia) with some people, through having a settled but mode- 
“ That would be an equally fair plea in both cases,” replied Nicholas ; | rate income, for a great miser : toll in truth & “toon, Fo value of money, 
but if you put it upon that ground, I have nothing more to say, than, that | its power, its usefulness. One January night he told me with great glee 
if I were a writer of books, and you a thirsty dramatist, I would rather || that at the end of the late year he had been able to lay by—and thence 
pay your tavern score for six months—large as it might be—than have a | proceeded to read me a serio-comic lecture on the text of “Keep your 
niche in the Temple of Fame with you for the humblest corner of my |/hand out of your Pocket.” The truth is, Lamb, like Shakspeare, in the 
pedestal, through six hundred generations. universality of his sympathies, could feel pro tempore, what belonged to 
the character of a gripe-all. The reader will remember his capital note 
in the “‘ Dramatic Specimens,’’ on the decline of Misers, in consequence 
of the Platonic nature for an affection for Money, since Money was repre- 
Every reader of foreign journals must have remarked the recent fre- || Sented by “ Flimsies,” instead of substantial coin, the good old solid sono- 
Ma * ; rous dollars and doubloons, and pieces of eight, that might be handled, and 
quent occurrence of “accidental rencounters between the English and | hugged, and perhaps kissed. But to this passion for hoarding he one day 
French men-of-war. To be sure, explanations are made, and the two go- || attributed a new origin. ‘A Miser,” he said, “is sometimes a grand per- 
vernments seem satisfied, but there is evidently a strong disposition in the || sonification of Fear. He has a fine horror of poverty; and he is not con- 
two services to try the mettle of each other, if by chance they could find | tent to keep want-from the door, or at arm’s length,—but he places it, by 


or make occasion for so doing. The following particulars are gathered SS ae ae a ps aedbnnegay derby rh eer A Prete we Ao 


from the English papers, and are illustrative of the spirit existing in both || gy elderly lady, formal, fair, and flaxen-wigged, looking remarkably like an 
antics animated wax doll,—and she did visit some friends, or relations, at a toy- 
On the evening of the 11th of April Her Majesty’s steam-vessel Medca, || shop near St. Dunstan’s. When she spoke, it was by an artificial appara- 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Douglas, Naval Commander-in- || tus, through some defect in her palate, and she had a slight limp and a 
Chief on the West Indian and North American stations, then off the || twist in her figure, occasioned—what would Hannah Moore have said !— 
south coast of Cuba, fell in with a brig, which the Commodore, suspecting || by running down Greenwich Hill! This antiquated personage had been 
to be a slave-vessel, gave orders to foliow, firing guns, not shotted, as sig- Lamb’s School-mistress, and on this retrospective consideration, though she 
nals for her to heave-to. These the brig disregarded, keeping on under || could hardly have taught him more than to read his native tongue, he al- 
full sail, ranning with the wind on her larboard quarter, and studding-sails lowed her in her decline, a yearly sum, equal to—what shall I say !—to 
set. This appearing very suspicious, the Medea followed at full speed, || the stipend which some persons of fortune deem sufficient for the active 
clearing away her 84-pounder on the forecastle and her gangway 32-pound- || services of an all-accomplished gentlewoman in the education of her child- 
ers. On getting on the brig’s larboard quarter, a few muskets were fired || ren—say, thirty pounds per annum !—Hood's Own. 
with blank cartridges, on which the beating to quarters on board the brig 


























COLLISION BETWEEN AN ENGLISH STEAM-VESSEL AND 


A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR, 














was hecrd, clearly demonstrating that she was no slaver, but a man-of-war. ADMONITION TO A NEPHEW. 
The Medea, being now near enough, hailed, asking “ What brig is that? Nay, hear me out, dear nephew. I am not blaming you, but I would 
where are you going !’’ To these questions, though repeated in English | have you remember, that though dear Lady Mallory may be a year or two 


and French, there being no doubt she was a French man-of-war, no an- || older than yourself, and though you have been accustomed for years to 
swers were obtained. ‘The French Commander asked, in English, ‘‘ Are || treat her almost as an elder sister, yet she is still most beautiful, young, 
you the packet?” An answer was returned, “No; the Medea man-of- || and deeply interesting ; and what is still more to the purpose, Ralph, she 
war ;” after which the Medea, wishing the Frenchman “Good night,” | is evidently of an affectionate, warm, and sensible heart. Now, Ralph, 
stood away to resume her course. When at a short distance, however, | in the good world in which we live, I am sorry to say that men who con- 
the Commodore, thinking he could communicate important news from || sider themselves persons of high honour seem to place their dealings with 
Mexico, ordered Captain Nott to run down to the brig, which was accord- || women beyond chat code of laws by whichthey regulate their dealings 
ingly done. When the Medea, her engines working at half power, had | with other men. The man who would think himself disgraced, and 
got nearly a-beam of the brig, the latter appeared to put her helm down, | would be so in his own eyes for ever, if he were to tell a lie, to break a 
so as to get under the steamer’s starboard-bow ; upon which Captain Nott || promise, or a vow—to cheat or to deceive, in the most trifling particular— 
immediately ordered the helm of the Medea to be put a starboard and the ||\to mislead, by any false showing whatsoever, another man—scruples not 
wheels backed ; by which, when the vessels came into collision the shock || but too often to mislead, to deceive, to break his promise, to violate his 
was very slight, néthing being carried away butone of the brig’s studding- | oath to a woman, to cheat her out of that which is her noblest possession 
sail booms. But half-a-dozen shotted guns were simultancously fired into || —peace of mind and tranquillity of heart—to trifle with her affections, to 
the bows of the Medea. The Commodore, of course, knowing what the || insult, to dishonour, to betray. Even after he has done so, he is received 
vessel was, and that she had fired from some unfortunate mistake, did not || in society, courted, flattered, liked, and the acts which should stamp him 
order the fire to be returned ; and fortunate it was for the Frenchman un- || with eternal infamy are regarded almost in the same class with some gal- 
der the Medea’s bows he did not, for the heavy gunon the forecastle would | lant feats performed in the chase—some act of skilful policy, or manly 
have silenced or sunk the brig in a very few minutes. The paddles were || daring. There are some, however, who differ from the creed, and who 
backed, by which the vessels were parted, a boat was then lowered from abhor such conduct. I own myself one, Ralph. I look upon it that the 
the Medea, and an officer sent on board the brig to demand the cause of || man who behaves ill to a woman, and yet would not do so to a man, only 
their having fired. The French commander, when informed what the || shows himself to be at heart a coward ; for the only cause which enables 
Medea was, and who was in her, said he had merely ordered one shot to be | permits, or justify any such act is, that woman cannot protect or avenge 
fired a-head of the steamer, but his order being misunderstood, all the guns | herself. She is trusted, Ralph, by God and by her weakness to man’s 
which could be got to bear upon her were discharged. He afterwards | honour; and if we prize our honour—if we hold it really dear as a true 
came on board the Medea, and made his apologies to the Commodore in || and veritable principle for the guidance of our conduct, and not merely as 
person. It is with regret we have to add, that one of the Medea’s men ||a fantastic and relative notion to be formed upon the opinions of others— 
was so severely wounded in the thigh that immediate amputation of the | we should be far more scrupulous, delicate, thoughtful, in all our acts and 
limb was necessary. Three thirty-six pound shot struck the vessel, da- || feelings towards woman than even towards man. We know that every 
maging her considerably. The name of the French brig was ascertained ||gentleman has his sword by his side to redress himself if we do him 
to be the Griffon, 20 guns, bound from France to Vera Cruz; it was un- | wrong; but we know that a woman has no redress but silence. sorrow 
derstood, however, that the intelligence communicated by Commodore |'and endurance. Do not look grieved, my dear Ralph, for Heaven forbid 
Douglas, respecting the pacification with Mexico, &c. would cause her to | that I should ever insinuate such a charge against you, that you could 
proceed to Havannah. ‘ é i knowingly behave ill, or would ever break a vow, or willingly fail in any 
{t will be difficult, indeed, for the French to give a satisfactory account Promise toa woman! I know you to well, Ralph—your mother was my 
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sister—it is impossible. But sometimes men of the very best principles | 
| It is the voice of the Spirit of the stars that calls you away to happiness 


and inclinations do not consider sufficiently that the structure of a woman’s 
heart and feelings is as fine, as delicate, as easily affected and injured as 
her corporeal! frame. raise 

tations which may be disappointed, for the gratification of a few hours in 
pleasant society ; we may teach @ woman to believe that we seck to make 
that society our own for ever. From that belief may grow up feelings 
deeper, stronger, more enduring ; and then when disappointment comes, 
sorrow takes possession of the heart where joy once dwelt ; shame at 


having aided to deceive itself, gives an additional pang to the agony of. 


being deceived, and an age of regret, and mortification, and cold chagrin, 
very often succeeds from such causes, and such causes alone, to a youth 
of joy and thoughtless happiness. Many a man, Ralph, has, I firmly be- 


lieve, killed an amiable and kind-hearted woman, or if not, has killed her | 
happiness, which is worse, without breaking one vow, without failing in | 
one promise, except those vague and worthless promises conveyed by the | 


manner, and the tone, and the demeanour, which often win more upon a 
woman than all the vows that ever were breathed at the feet of beauty.— 
Many a boy, that would not kill a butterfly, destroys the painted insect 
while catching it merely to admire its beauty ; and I think, Ralph, that 
we should not only be as careful and as tenderly thoughtful in our general 
demeanour towards women as we are in our vows, our promises, and our 
actions towards men—but far more so, inasmuch as by the contrary we 
risk more terrible injury to a mere delicate being, and may injure our 
own honour by doing wrong to those who cannot right themselves. 








OSSEO, OR THE SON OF THE EVENING STAR. 


AN ALGONQUIN TALE. 


There once lived an Indian in the north, who had ten daughters, all of 
whom grew up to womanhood. They were noted for their beauty, but 


especially Oweenee, the youngest, who was very independent in her way | 


of thinking. She was a great admirer of romantic places, and paid very 
little attention to the numerous young men who came to her father’s lodge 
for the purpose of seeing her. Her elder sisters were all solic.ted in mar- 
riage from their parents, and one after another, went off to dwell in the 
lodges of their husbands, or mothers-in-law, but she would listen to no 
proposals of the kind. At last she married an old man called Osseo, who 
was scarcely able to walk, and was too poor to have things like others. 
They jeered and laughed at her, on all sides, but she seemed to be quite 
happy, and said to them, “It is my choice, and you will see in the end, 
who has acted the wisest ’’ Soon after, the sisters and their husbands and 
their parents were all invited to a feast, and as they walked along the path, 
they could not help pitying their young and handsome sister, who had 
such an unsuitable mate. Osseo often stopped and gazed upwards, but 
they could perceive nothing in the direction he looked, unless it was the 
faint glimmering of the evening star. They heard him muttering to him- 
self as they went along, and one of the elder sisters caught the words, 
** Sho-wain-ne-me-shin-nosa.”’* ‘ Poor old man,” said she, * he is talking 
to his father, what a pity it is, that he would not fall and break his neck, 
that our sister might have a handsome young husband.” Presently the y 
passed a large hollow log, lying with one end towards the path. The mo- 
ment Osseo, who was of the turtle totem, came to it, he stopped short, 
uttered a loud and peculiar yell, and then dashing into one end of the log, 
he came out at the other, a most beautiful young man, and springing back 
to the road, he led off the party with steps as light asthe reindeer. But 
on turning round to look for his wife, behold, she had been changed into 
an old, decrepit woman, who was bent almost double, and walked with a 
cane. The husband, however, treated her very kindly, as she had done 
him during the time of his enchantment, and constantly addressed her by 
the term of ne ne-moosh-a, or my sweetheart. 

When they came to the hunter's lodge, with whom they were to feast, 
they found the feast ready prepared, and as soon as their entertainer had 
finished his harangue, (in which he told them his feasting was in honour of 
the Evening, or Woman’s Star,) they began to partake of the portion 
dealt out, according to age and character, toeachone. The food was 
very delicious, and they were all happy but Osseo, who looked at his wife 
and then gazed upward, as if he was looking into the substance of the 
sky. Sounds were soon heard, as if from far-off voices in the air, and they 
became plainer and plainer, till he could clearly distinguish some of the 
words. 

‘* My son—my son,”’ said the voice, “I have seen your afflictions and 
pity your wants. I come tocall you away from a scene that is stained 
with blood and tears. ‘The earth is full of sorrows. Giants and sorcer- 
ers, the enemies of mankind, walk abroad in it, and are scattered through- 
out its length. Every night they are lifting their voices to the Power of 
Evil, and every day they make themselves busy in casting evil in the hun- 
ter’s path. You have long been their victim, but shall be their victim no 
more. The spell you were under is broken. Your evil genius is over- 
come. Ihave cast him down by my superior strength, and it is this 
strength I now exert for your happiness. Ascend, my son—ascend into 
the skies, and partake of the feast I have prepared for you in the stars, and 
‘bring with you those you love. 

“The food set before you is enchanted and blessed. Fear not to par- 
take of it. It is endowed with magic power to give immortality to mor- 
tals, and to change men to spirits. Your bowls and kettles shall be no 
longer wood and earth. The one shall become silver, and the other wam- 
pum. They shall shine like fire, and glisten like the most beautiful scar- 
let. Every female shall also change her state and lvoks, and no longer 
he doomed to laborious tasks. She shall put on the beauty of the star- 
light, and become a shining bird of the air, clothed with shining feathers. 
She shall dance and not work—she shall sing and not cry.” 

“My beams,” continued the voice, “‘shine faintly on your lodge, but 


they have a power to transform it into the lightness of the skies, and de- | 
corate it with the colours of the clouds. Come, Osseo, my son, and dwell | 


no longer onearth. Think strongly on my words, and look steadfastly at 


* Pity me, my Father, 


We may unintentionally raise thoughts and expec- | 






my beams. My er is now at its full height. Doubt not—delay not. 
| and celestial rest.” 
| The words were intelligibie to Osseo, but his companions thought them 
|, some far-off sounds of music, or birds singing in the woods. Very soon 
| the lodge began to shake and tremble, and they felt it rising into air. It 
| was too late to run out, for they were already as high as the tops of the 
| trees. Osseo looked around him as the lodge passed through the topmost 
| boughs, and behold! their wooden dishes were changed into shells of a 
scarlet colour, the poles of the lodge to glittering wires of silver, and the 
| bark that covered them into the gorgeous wings of insects. A moment 
more, and his brothers and sisters, and‘ their parents and friends, were 
transformed into birds of various plumage. Some were jays, some par- 
tridges and pigeons, and others gay singing birds, who hopped about dis- 
playing their glittering feathers, and singing their songs. 
| But Oweenee still kept her earthly garb, and exhibited all the indica- 
‘tions of extreme age. He again cast his eyes in the direction of the 
clouds, and uttered that peculiar yell, which had given him the victory et 
ithe hollow log. In a moment the youth and beauty of his wife returned ; 
_ her dingy garments assumed the shining appearance of green silk, and her 
| cane was changed intoa silver feather. The lodge again shook and trem- 
bled, for they were now passing through the uppermost clouds, and they 
| immediately afterwards found themselves in the Evening Star, the resi- 
| dence of Osseo’s father. 
| ‘My son,” said the old man, “hang that cage of birds, which you have 
‘brought along in your hand, at the door, and I will inform you why you and 
|, your wife have been sent for.”” Osseo obeyed the directions, and then 
| took his seat inthe lodge. ‘‘ Pity was shown to you,” resumed the king 
} of the star, “on account of the contempt of your wife’s sister, who laugh- 
| ed at her ill fortune, and ridiculed you while you were under the power of 
| that wicked spirit, whom you overcame at the log. That spirit lives in 
the next lodge, being asmall star you see on the left of mine, and he has 
| always felt envious of my family, because we had greater power than he 
| had, and especially on account of our having had the care committed to us 
|of the female world. He failed in several attempts to destroy your 
| brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, but succeeded at last in transform- 
||ing yourself and your wife into decrepit old persons. You must be 
‘careful and not let the light of his beams fall on you, while you are here, 
| for therein is the power of his enchantment ; a ray of light is the bow and 
arrows he uses." 
Osseo lived happy and contented inthe parental lodge, and in due time 
| his wife presented him with a son, who grew up rapidly, and was the image 
of his father. He was very quick and ready in learning every thing that 
| was done in his grandfatuer’s dominions, but he wished also to learn the 
| art of hunting, for he had heard that this was a favourite pursnit below. 
| To gratify him his father made him a bow and arrows, and he then let the 
| birds out of the cage that he might practice in shooting. He soon be- 
|, came expert, and the very first day brought down a bird, but when he went 
| to pick it up, to his amazement, it was a beautiful young woman with the 
| arrow sticking inher breast. It was one of his younger aunts. The mo- 
} ment her blood fell upon the surface of that pure and spotless planet, the 
|charm was dissolved. ‘The boy immediately found himself sinking, but 
|| was partly unheld, by something like wings, till he passed through the 
| lower clouds, and he then suddenly dropped upon a high, romantic island 
|in a large lake. He was pleased on looking up, to see all his aunts ard 
| uncles following him in the form of birds, and he soon discovered the sil- 
| ver lodge, with his father and mother, descending with its waving barks 
| looking like so many insects’ gilded wings. It rested on the highest cliffs 
|of the island, and here they fixed their residence. They all resumed their 
natural shapes, but were diminished to the szze of fairies, and as a mark of 
homage to the King of the Evening Star, they never failed, on every 
| pleasant evening, during the summer season, to join hands, and dance upon 
the top of the rocks. ‘These rocks were quickly observed by the Indians 
to be covered, in moonlight evenings, with a larger sort of Puk Wudj 
Ininees, or little men, and were called Mish-in-e-mok-in-ok-ong, or turtle 
spirits, and the island is named from them to this day.* Their shining 
lodge can be seen in the summer evenings when the moon shines strong- 
ly on the pinnacles of the rocks, and the fishermen, who go near these 
high cliffs at night, have even heard the voices of these happy little 
dancers. 











* Michilimackinac, the term alluded to, is the original French orthography of MIsH 
EN I MOKIN ONG, the Jocal form (sing. and plu.), of Turtle Spirits. 
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N. P. Wiuts and T. 0. PorTER propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
a paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 
lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 
picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 

As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 
BuLWER and Boz, Scribe and Batzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
camnot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 

Tury see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
world, they can hardiy fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 

New-York, January 8, 1539. 

Terms, Five Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

N.B. The Editors do not conteiplate establishing permanent agencies, preferring 
to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
|| directly through this medium. But they will aliow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
|| those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the sub 
scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 
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